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SN FEIN LEADER 


Uses 0 Mr. de Valera’s 
Invitation ‘Denied by Implica- 
tion Right of Northern Parlia- 
ment to a Separate Existence 
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„ Ne yt 

“I have come this morning. ois 3 to 
help establish the fiaison and to as- 
sure you that the Executive is in- 
tensely interested in this enterprise 
under the command of. General Dawes. 
I want you to give it your earnest 
support and know that us far as the 
Executive can return it I promise you 
the asstrance of appreciation. 

J only want to say before I go that 
the rules to be promulgated this morn- 
ing by General Dawes have been gone 
over deliberately and he comes with 


ts correspondent run do acute of: 4. 3 
en apecch of the new .German|to acknowldge the existence of d WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

— rot Foreign Affairs, Dr. Parliament. Informal conversations he world is _watohing this well- 
made yes ace rblin between Mr. de resolved experiment,” President Har- 
f ith and John ni hai the budget N of depart- 
sed from and omar when the budget 
system was | was ly put into opera- 

tion yesterday, The President went 

to the office Charles G. Dawes, Di- 
rector of the Budget, in whom, he 
took pains to state; he has “unbounded 


“Bpecial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


» BELPAST, Ireland (Frifay)—Mem- 
bers of the North of Ireland Parlia- 
ment, in conversation with a repre- 
jsentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, were frankly skeptical as to 
any good result following Mr. Lloyd 
George’s invitation to Sir James Craig 
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r Rosen speech was in mod - 
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998 maintains that ne 
ued infliction of penalties in 

nd have absolutely- no j 
ention The Minister added that 


“ — A the French Government, to 


a tc his surprise and regret, insisted that 
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the penalties should still remain in 


‘force, the British Government did 


not share that view, but was prepared 
to 8 the question. Other speak- 
the debate accused the entente 
more bluntly of serious breach 


i 85 faith —— the new government. 


FRANCO-CHINESE 
BANK TO CLOSE 


f Freach Industrial Bank in 1 Peking : 


lhment, the Devise e | 


| —— Banque Industrielle de Chine, 


by a regrettable coincidence, closes 


its doors. It has been known for some 


time that this large concern, which 
should have helped to increase French 

ce in the Far East, has been in 
difficulties, but it was hoped with the 
aid of the government and of French 


| banking institutions to save it: from 


disaster. Unfortunately, after a con- 
sultation with Paul Doumer, Minister 
of Finance, and Louis Loucheur, re- 
Farded as the greatest financial expert 
in France, it has been decided that 
nothing can be done. 

The bank was constituted in 1913 
and had large interests in Eastern 
markets. The Chinese Government is 
believed to have held a third of the 
i}capital, Its present position is due 
to the fall of the prices of articles such 
as rice and silk, in which it had en- 
gaged some of its resources. It was 
thought possible that the Banqde de 
France might discount the Chinese 
bonds held by the bank. The Paris 
bankers apparently refused the guar- 
antees, and the government felt un- 
able to intervene. 

The lack of solidarity between the 
large financial establishments is 
deeply regretted, for it is felt that 
repercussions of such a fall must be 
,| unpleasant. 

There is bitter complaint in the 
afternoon journals. The credit of 
China is held to be good, and there is 
no reason why the other banks shouid 
not have come to the rescue. At the 

time there are charges of irreg- 
ularity in the conduct of the Société 
Centrale des Banques de Province with 
which Mr. Charlesmont, until this 
week reporter to the Budget Commis- 
jon, which post he has just resigned, 

some connection. It is believed 
however, that in this case there will 
be a satisfactory solution. 


GENERAL PERSHING 
. TAKES NEW POST 


lal to The Christian Science Monitor 
7 trom ite Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ¢, 
Gen. John J. Pershing, who yester- 
day succeeded Maj.-Gen. Peyton C. 
March as Chief of Staff, has, as Com- 
mander of the General Staff, a posi- 


tion recently created by the War De- 


partment, more authority than Major- 
General March or any other army 
officer has had in peace time.*He is, in 
fact, the executive officer of the War 
Department. The Secretary of War is 

otly a business man, and is con- 


certiing himself chiefly with the busi- 


ness administration of his depart- 
ment, which at present means chiefly 
taking stock of what has been left 


over from the war in matériel, per- 


sonnel and property of various kinds. 
trying to eliminate waste and to put 
that branch of the government on a 


mane basis. 


‘igivisions sustained reverses. 
| vee? the situation. 


entente of a serious breach of faith 
with the new German Government. , 
p. 


8 to Paris, the 4 coun- 
ter attack has begun against the 
Turks in their alleged march on Con- 
stantinople. The first conflicts ap- 
pear to have been localized on Ismid,; 
Brusa and Ushak, where the Greek 
The 
Greek counter attack, however, me 

D 


The. Foreign Commission of the 
Prench Chamber of Deputies has 
passed important resolutions concern- 
ing French foreign policy. In one of 
these the opinion is expressed that the 
only settlement for Upper Silesia is 
that which observes the result of the 
plebiscite. According to the press, the 
resolutions have a comminatory tone, 
and are malevolently aimed at the 
ene. p. 1 


By a coincidence the German 2 
tische Bank has opened its doors in 
China at the time when the French 
Banque Industrielle de Chine closes. 
It was hoped, however, to save the 
latter from disaster, but nothing can 
be done. China is believed to have 
held a third of the capital stock. p. 1 


Peace in the mining industry ir Brit- 
ain is now assured for at least one 
year. A vote not exceeding £10,000,- 
000 in aid of the miners’ wages was 


Sreec e ia. the. 1 of 22 


“petite : peasy: welt en bern 
on the Far East, in an interview with 
The Christian Science Monitor’s repre- 


Sentative, declared that the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance is a far greater safe- 
guard than is generaliy realized, with 
particular reference to the various 
Asiatic races. . 2 


Republican leaders are laying plans 
to rush the Fordney tariff bill through 
the House of Representatives - this 
month. There will be more amend- 
ments than had been anticipated, it 
now appears. Contests on the floor: of 
the House are expected on lumber, oil, 
dyes, chemicals and hides. p. 1 


The rules of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget were promulgated 
yesterday. They outline a policy of 
strict economy in the government de- 
partments. In an address to members 
of the bureau, President Harding said 
the world was watching the national 
experiment, and asked them to give 
earnest support to Director General 
Dawes, who, it was stated, “comes 
with full authority.” p. 1 


Gasoline at 15 cents a gallon is fore- 
cast by Representative Chandler of 
Oklahoma if the oil schedule of the 
Fordney tariff bill is enacted. p. 4 


The Citizens Medical Reference 
Bureau has sent to every United 
States senator a protest against the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, 
charging that its passage would mean 
the “building up of a gigantic medical 
machine” and that it aims to have 
“sectarian medical practice compul- 
sory in many cases.“ p. 4 


Waterways men in convention in 
New York deplore the opposition of 
the railroads, arguitig that for the de- 


tem of transportation will not suffice, 
and pointing to the need of using 
railroads, waterways and highways in 
order to achieve the fullest results. 

p. 4 


The Trade Court of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, established 
- arbitrate commercial and other 
e has passed upon a num- 


ber of cases in the two months it has 


been in operation, and its work has 
met with the approval of business 
men, lawyers and judges of the regu- 
lar courts. p. 11 


The United States Senate yesterday 
passed the Knox-Porter resolution de- 
claring a state-of peace with Germany 
and Austria. The resolution now goes 
to the. President. p. 2 


Efforts will be made by dry leaders 
in the Senate to hasten the passage 
of the Volstead anti-beer bill, recently 
passed by the House. Efforts are 
being made to reduce the, amounts of 
‘alcohol now being used in patent 


velopment of a country any one sys- 


Dp. 2 


| medicines. 


faith,” to. show his great interest in 
the success. of the new departure in 
the effort to secure governmental 
economy. His remarks follow: 
“Gentlemen of the Bureau of the 
Budget: Lam very happy.to come over 
anch meet you this morning, because I 
feel that the success of the very great 
work you are undertaking lies in a 
more intimate touch: between those 
who are responsible for details and 
those who must report to the Presi- 
dent. I remember a very striking in- 
eident during the war period that led 
me to resolve that I would try to know 
a little more about what is going on. 
War-Time Inefficiency 
“One morning after I had left my 
office in the Senate office building to 
go to the Committee on Commerce to 
discuss the very critical question of 
getting steel for fabricating ships, I 
had barely taken my seat in the com- 
mittee when a telephone call came in 
that a gentleman wished to see me 
in the ante-room, and I found it was 
the head of the Steel Industries 
Board. He said he had noted in the 
papers that the matter of obtaining 
steel was the question before ‘our 
committee, and might he see me a 
moment. I saw him ‘in the ante- 


rom of the committee room, and he 


opened up his memorandum and said: 
‘It is published that fabricating plants 
cannot get any steel, and we have 
furnished them every pound they have 
asked for. Something is wrong some- 
where.” I asked him, Have you met 
Mr. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping 
Board?“ ‘No, I have never met him.’ 
‘Have you met Mr. Pies, chairman of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
‘No, I have never met him.’ There 
was. that Strains e. abe coun- 
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to 
get steel was due to the fact that they. 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation” 
were trying to go over the head of the 
chairman of the Steel Industries 
Board. I recite that as a recollection 
of war-time inefficiency. 


Country Is Calling for a Change 


At isn’t possible, of course, for the 
President to see everyone represent- 
ing the Bureau of the Budget, but he 
wants you to start on this great work 
with the knowledge that he is deeply 
interested, that he wants you to suc- 
ceed and that he has unbounded faith 
in your chief. He is going to have 
all the authority of this government 
back of him. There will be many 
heartburnings. It isn’t any simple 
thing to bring about the severance of 
connections with the government. It 
isn’t any easy thing to change the 
habits of a century. It isn’t any easy 
thing to stand up against those who 
want to spend. 

“Our country is calling for a change, 
and, if it will add to your interest 
in your work, let me tell you some- 
thing else. This may seem like an ex- 
travagant statement. The world is 
watching this well-resolved experi- 


Tonastties 1 ‘Board, aad the tail 


; 


F authority that what he says in 


this matter is not questioned.“ 


Budget Rules : 
‘These rules were as follows: 
1. The budget officer for each de- 

partment or independent establishment 

will secure from the head of each 
bureau thereof responsible for the ob- 
ligation of appropriations, an estimate 
of the portion of the funds available 
for the fiscal year 1922, the expendi- 
ture of which is indispensable in car- 
rying on the activities of such bureau 
or branch, and the resulting balance 
which may be saved under ewe > appro- 
priation; and will submit such erti- 
mates to the head of his department 
or establishment for approval or modi- 
fication. Upon such approval or modi- 
fication by the head of the department 
or establishment, the estimates will be 
returned to the budget officer thereof, 
who will communicate them to the Di- 
rector of the Budget. The Director of 
the Budget will, in his discretion, con- 
fer directly with the head of the de- 
partment or establishment or with the 
chief of the bureau or branch, with 

a view to a modification of the esti- 

mates, or will make recommendations 

in regard thereto to the President. 


General Reserve 

“2. The estimated savings under 
the several appropriations will be 
submitted by the Director of the 
Budget to the President for his ap- 
proval, and, upon such approval, the 


* 


balances thus saved, which will be 


designated as a ‘general reserve,’ 
will be so carried under their respec- 
2 eee titles on the records 
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President “tar expenditure under an 
appropriation: title shall be con- 
sidered as the maximum available for 
obligation during the fiscal year. 
estimates of expenditures, once ap- 
proved, will be subject to further study 
and revision during the course of the 
fiscal year and all posible additional 
savings therefrom will be effected. To 
this end the heads of bureaux and 
branches will maintain on their 
financial records additional sums re- 
served from obligation so that if the 
developments of the fiscal year per- 
mit, these amounts may be added to 
the general reserve.” 


ARMY REDUCTION BEGINS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
As a first step toward reduction 01 
the regular army to the 150,000 maxi- 
mum provided in the army appropria- 
tion bill, Secretary Weeks yesterday 


authorized the discharge, by corps area 


and division commanders, of all en- 
listed. men who may apply for dis- 


[charge during July, without prejudice 


| 


to their rights to travel pay. Men 
discharged under the order will not 
be permitted to reenlist until general 
recruiting is reestablished. 
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and Eamonn de Valera to confer in 
London in an éndeavor to find an Irish 
settlement. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. by Sir James Craig and his 
Cabinet, dut it was accepted with con- 
siderable misgivings,.the decision be- 
ing dictated by an ardent wish to see 
peace restored to the country. The 
invitation they regarded as ill-timed, 
and unlikely to lead to any good 
result. 

The Northern Parliament had been 
called into being and the ministers 
were busy putting their departments 
into working order and preparing their 
legislative measures for the opening 
of the first business session on Sep- 
tember 20. The Southern Parliament 
had failed to answer the King's call to 
assemble. By that failure the mem- 
bers had once more tacitly asserted 
their claim to complete independence. 


Fears Confirmed 


Under the circumstances, the view 
taken by the Ulster Government, and 
indeed by the whole of the Ulster peo- 


ple, was that events should have been 
‘allowed to take their course, ard that 
the Northérn Parliament should have 
been permitted to get on with its 
work without ‘being subjectéd to out- 
side interference and a possible at- 
tempt to whittle down the rights con- 
ferred upon it by the Home Rule Act 
which were emphasized and consum- 
mated at the brilNant ceremony on 
June 22, when King George opened 
the Assembly in person. Sir James 
Craig and his colleagues, however, de- 
cided to Waive all these considerations 
in the hope that, after all, some way 
might be found at the proposed con- 
ference of improving the situation in 


The 


„and 2 we 88 that 


~ Mr. dé v. lera’s "reply to the favite- 
tion of Mri Lloyd George has con- 
firmed the worst anticipations of 
Ulstermen. He reasserts the claim to 
“Treland’s essential unity.“ and the 
right of “national self-determination,” 
thus by implication denying the right 
to existence of the Northern Parlia- 
ment. In Mr. de Valera’s letter of in- 
vitation to the Dublin conference he 
uses the words the reply, which I. as 
spokesman for the Irish nation, shall 
make to Mr. Lloyd George.” This in- 
dicated that he had expected Sir James 
Craig and the Unionist members of the 
Southern Parliament to regard him as 
their spokesman in London, whereas 
Sir James is the representative of a 
compact community who refuse to be 
dominated by Sinn Fein, and who, in 
fact, have their own independent par- 
liament which governs as many people 
as are contained in New Zealand. 


Ulster Nearly Unanimous 


Sir James’ decision to refuse Mr. de 
Valera’s invitation is indorsed by 
every section of opinion in the north 
of Ireland with the exception of the 
extreme Sinn Feiners. To have ac- 
cepted it would, it is felt, have been 
to accept the position of the repre- 
sentative of a minority in the Irish 
“Republic,” whereas Sir James was 
invited by Mr. Lloyd George as the 
Prime Minister: of an autonomous 
province, to confer with Mr. de Valera 
as the representative of what, it was 
hoped, might prove another autono- 
mous district, provision having been 
made for the North and the South com- 
ing together ultimately through the 
Council of Ireland. Mr. de Valera has, 
in fact, raised in acute form the ques- 
tion of Ulster’s right to autonomy. 

That this reading of the situation 
was the correct one, and that the 
matter was one of much greater im- 
portance than any mere matter of 
punctilio, is, they hold, proved by Mr. 


3;de Valera’s second telegram to Sir 


James Craig. The “implications” re- 
ferred to by Mr. de Valera in this tele- 
gram are clearly what he would call 
“the partition“ of Ireland, and unless 
he is prepared —as he is apparently not 
prepared—to accept the existence of 
the Northern Parliament, there can be 
no progress in the negotiations with 


ithe Ulster members. . 


Sinn Feiners Confer on Policy 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News (Office 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Friday)—Infor- 

mal conversations are proceeding 
here today between Eamonn de Valera 
and Arthur Griffiths and John Mac- 
Neill, who were released from Mount- 
joy prison yesterday. It is under- 
stood that the present situation and 
the future program of Sinn Fein are 
being discussed as a preliminary to, 
the arrangements for Monday’s con- 
ference at Dublin Mansion House. 
Alderman Michael Staines and Ed- 
mund Duggan. both Sinn Fein M. P.’s, 


3 
were released from Mountjoy jail last 


night. 
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ocratic senators discussed 
prospects of the Treaty of Versailles 
being sent back to the Senate for rati- 
fication. In answer to a specific ques- 
tion as to whether he had knowledge 
of what President Harding intended to 
do in the matter, Henry Cabot Lodge 
R), Senator from Massachusetts, Re- 
publican leader, declared that he had 
no intimation that the Treaty woyid 
de resubmitted. 

“T am not the possessor of any se- 
crets regarding the Treaty,” Senator 
Lodge said: “I have no knowledge of 
any intention to send it back.” 

At pronouncement William H. 
King (R.), Senator from Utah, referred 
to the statement of the President in 
his first message to Congress, when 
he spoke of carrying out “engagements 
under the tréaty.” Frank B.“Brande- 

Senator from 8 ir- 


Treaty 

The Connecticut Senator expressed 
doubt whether a peace treaty would 
be necessary after the passage of the 
resolution. A treaty of commerce with 
Germany, he said, would be énough. 
All American rights under the armis- 
tice and the Versailles Treaty could 
be safeguarded under such a tréaty. 

In a short but vigorous address 
Senator Underwood expressed the 
viewpoint of the opposition. 

“TI cannot,” ssid Senator Under- 
wood, permit this resolution to pass 
without saying a few words. Peace 
with Germany, so far as the aggres- 
sive features of the war are cén- 
cerned, was concluded when the ar- 
mistice was signed. That we have had 
actual peace for more than two yoars 
is proved by the fact that following 


. N 
* ‘ ies a es 
TERS BEANS 


the armistice the President of the 


United States ordered 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers to return from. their 
battle camps in Burope to their homes 
in America, mustered them out of the 
service, and reduced the standing 
army of the country to less than 
200,000 men. 
“On the other hand, technical peace 
has not deen established and in my 
judgment will not be concluded. by 
the passage of this resolution. In my 
judgment never before in history has 
the conclusion of an event of such 
momentous importance to the people 
of a great nation been concluded in 
so careless and ill-considered a man- 
ner as ig proposed by this resolution 
the Senate is about to pass. 
Surrender of Victory 
“All that our soldiers won on the 
lds of Burope is to be sur- 
rendered in this hour in payment of 
political understandings. If that was 
all, we might adapt ourselves to our 


— 


We as a victorious nation have 
the right to have peace concluded on 
terms prescribed for the vanquished. 
Under international law we have the 
right to prescribe those terms, while 
under this resolution we can only go 
to the point of insistence without 


“Tomorrow when you attempt to ad- 
great nations you can reach agreement 


with Germany only to the extent that 
is to consent. I re- 


ob-. gard this resolution as a political sur- 


because the Administration 


that 


| Pennéyltvania’s anthracite tax, amount- 


gas? 


325 
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and Playgrounds Are Entirely 
Inadequate — Large Increase 
in School Population 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—That school 
buildings and playgrounds in -cities 
throughout the country are in general 
inadequate for the ne of the school 
children is clearly shown by the find- 
ings of an inquiry into school build- 
ings and grounds, enrollment and size 
of classes, directed by the National 
Committee for Chamber of Commerce 
Cooperation. with the Public Schools 
and the American City Bureau. Dr. 
George D. Strayer, chairman, says that 
the report is based on facts given by 
429 cities out of about 950 cities in 
the United States whose population 
exceeds 8000; the population of the 
cities reporting being 70 per cent of 
the population of this group. 

‘The school population of these 
cities, he says, has increased 21 per 
cent in six years, thus greatly enlarg- 
ing the demand on school plants. If 
this growth continues, the congestion 
will become so acute as practically to 


which prevent the child from recéiv- 
ing the care and personal instruction 
to which he is entitled, some classes 
consisting of 35, 40 and 50 pupils: 

Half of the children with whom this 
report deals, are houséd in old build- 
ings. which are inadequately lighted 
and ventflated and quite unsatigfac- 
tory. They also lack rooms which 
can be converted properly into the 
shops, gymnasia and laboratories de- 
manded in progressive cities. Many 
are too small for economy of admin- 
istration or effective grouping of 
pupils. Few are fireproof, many 
being wooden frame buildings. 

Thousands of children in these cities 
are housed in makeshift buildings un- 
suited to school purposes; 130,000 are 
using portable buildings; 43,000 are in 
rented dwellings, stores and lofts; 
55,000 in annexes; 8000 in halls and 
cotridors; 2000 in attics; 31,000 ijn 
baseménts inadéquately lighted and 
more than three feet bélow the 
ground level and 248,000 of the chil- 
drén in thésé cities are on half time. 
It would require more than 600 new 
30-room buildings to correct the con- 
gestion in schools of these cities. 

The playground spacé provided for 
children in city schools is altogether 
inadequate; half of the children cov- 
ered by this report having less than a 
six-by-six foot plot ea¢h for their rec- 
reation, and only 19 per cent of them 
having as much as the standard mini- 
mum of 100 square feet. A study of 
the typical elementary school build- 
ings in these cities echows that not only 
are the indoor accommodations totally 
Madequate to the needs of the chil- 
dren, but that proper recreational fa- 
cilities. are also lacking; that the 
average playground for 400 children 
covers an aréa of one-third of an acre 
instead of the standard acre. Should 
the children who leave school at the 
ages of 14 and 16 decide to remain 
longer, the playgrounds would be even 
more congested and it would be nec- 
essary to provide additional class- 
room spaces indoors for them. 

A study of the tax rate of thesé 
cities showed the medium tax rate al- 
lowed for school purposes to be $15 
per $1000 of the assessed valuation. 
The amount of income from local taxa- 


tion for each pupil attending any kind 
when I plan to look about for tempo- 


of school in the city last year ‘ranges 
from $16.50 to $132, the medium for 
the cities reporting being $56.89. The 
middle half of these cities expend be- 
tween $45 and $71 per pupil. 


‘COAL TAX EFFECTIVE 
HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania 


ing to 1% per cent on the value of 
anthracite coal when prepared for 


output for computation of the tax, will 
not their statements to the au- 
until after December 31. 


Auditer-General. Lewis will collect 


hasten favorable action. 


groups, rather than opposition to the 


po bond last year equiva- 
lent to five quarts apiece for every 


the tax from the producers in the 
ensuing 60 days. | 


ry Committee started | 


it, and after two or 
hearings and examina- 


will 
rs to 


on it, and an effo 
prohibition lea 


Senate leaders hope to obviate a 
of the fight which delayed 

action on the House bill. The te 
ittee is devoting considerable at- 

ention to other features of the bill 
than the nullification of the Palmer 
beer ruling. An effort is now being 


made in the subcommittee to bolster / 


up the portions of the law intended to 
reduce the excessive amounts of alco- 
hol put on the market in the guise of 
patent medicines. N ‘ 
Attempts to invoke a statute to 
limit the use of alcohol im patent 
medicinés are being vigorously fought 
by the manufacturers of these con- 
coctiéns, with whom some of the 
chemists have madé common cause. 
It was the opposition of the latter 


nullifieation of the Palmer beer ruling, 
that caused the protracted. fight in the 
House, the plea being made that the 
Volstead supplementary bill interfered 
unduly with legitimate industry. | 

Facts and figures submitted to the 
Senate committee, and available to the 
dry leaders, have convinced them that 
the wholesale use of alcohol for patent 
medicines put on the market and used 
as beverages, to an_extent hitherto 
unknown, necessitates stricter legisla- 
tion. 

While Congress is devoting atten- 
tion to the question of patent medi- 
cinés, Roy A. Haynes, Federal Prohi- 
bition Commissioner, has given every 


| magnate. 


rman of the Grand Trunk 
tration i Oy 


~ 


Taft was warmly 
elevation to the highest judicial posi- 
tion in the’ United States. 


CANADIAN DISPUTE ON * 
- PROVINCIAL RIGHTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Canadian News 7 

TORONTO, Ontario—The old battles 
fought over the question of provin- 
cial rights in the early ‘70s, are 
to be refought. This timé the con- 
testants will be E. C. Drury, Premier 
of Ontario, and Arthur Meighen, Prime 


Minister ok the Dominion Government. 


The main conflict concerns the con- 
trol of the Norman dam at, the out- 
let of the Lake of the Woods. Mr. 
Drury contends that the point at is- 
sue affects all powér-producing waters 
in the Province of Ontario. 

The start of the trouble was the 
handing over by the Drury Govern- 
ment of 5000 square miles of timber 
limits in the English River district to 
E. W. Backus, the Minnesota pulp 
In return for power con- 
céssions at White Dog Rapids, Mr. 
Backtis agreed to hand over to the 
Province of Ontario the control of 
thé Norman dam. : 32 

Under the British North America 
Act control of navigable waters is a 
matter for the Dominion Government. 
Acting unden this statute the federal 
administration passed legislation 
forming the Lake of the Woods Con- 
trol Board. Dominion authorities 
claim that there was an understand- 


assurance to the medical profession | 
that he intends to administer the pro- 
hibition law fairly and with every 
regard for their legitimate interests, 
as the doctors conceive them. 

At the same time, the commissioner 
expects the profession, in return, to 
help the enforcement unit by assum- 
ing the responsibility against abuses 
by members of the médical fraternity 
of the rights accorded them under the 
law. It is well known that doctors 
have in many instances flagrantly 
abused the permit privilege. Such 


ing between Mr. Meighen and Mr. 
Drury that the latter should see to it 
that the Ontario Legislature should 
pass laws in line with this through 
the Ontario Legislature at its last 
session. Ottawa claims that Mr. 
Drury broke faith.. The fact is, that 
in the closing days of the session he 
did bring in a bill providing for the 
Lake of the Woods Control Board, 
but after there had been some slight 
criticism of the bill Mr. Drury, with- 
out putting up any real fight, with- 
drew the measure. Now Mr. Drury 


abuse alone could account; it is be- 


This ig: 


family in the United States. 

Commissioner Haynes 
yesterday with a committee of the 
United States Pharmacopeial:conven- 
tion relative to the relation. of the 
forthcoming revision of the United 
States Pharmacopeia to the adminis- 
tration of the national prohibition ect. 
This committee offered its services 
to the commissioner in assisting him 
in the working out of t 1 ques- 
tions involved. 5 

The commissioner expressed his ap- 
preciation of the offer, and assured 
the committee that the aid and co- 
operation would be of the utmost im- 
portance in bringing abotu an en- 
forcement of the national prohibition 
act that would accomplish not only 
the ‘plain purpose of the law, but 
congerve the technical interests of 
the professions represented. 


LIFE AMBITION OF 
MR. TAFT REALIZED 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
MONTREAL. Quebec — William 
Howard Taft, new Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
who is in Montreal as a member of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Arbitration 
Board, has been inundated with mes- 
sages of congratulation from all parts 
of America. “I have 
grams announcing that the President 
has nominated me to be Chief Justice 
of the United States and that the Sen- 
ate has at once confirmed the nomina- 
tion,” said Mr. Taft. “I am profoundly 
grateful to the President for the con- 
fidence he has thus shown that I can 
discharge the important duties of the 
exalted office. I sincerely hope and 
pray that I may be able te show that 
his confidence has not been misplaced. 
I highly appreciate the immediate 

confirmation by the Senate. 

“It has been the ambition of my life 
to be the Chief Justice, but now that it 
is gratified I tremble to think whether 
I can worthily fill the position and be 
useful to the country. I expect to be 
in Washington on July 7, to take the 
official oath, to confer with the At- 
torney-General, and to pay my respects 
and thanks in person to the ident. 
“After my visit to Washington, 


conterred 


lieved, for the fact that 365,000,000 
ns ot lauer were withdrawn 


received tele- 


are the righttul heri ot Ontario. 


LESS REVENUE FROM 
HIGHER FARE RATE 


Special to The Christian Ecietice Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — After a 
trial of two months with increased 
fares the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission has ordered that the Indian- 
apolis Street Kailway Company charge 
a straight fare of 5 cents and 2 cents 
for a transfer. The first order of the 
commission two months ago permitted 
the charge of 1 cent for a transfer. 
Later the fare was also increased to 
6 cents or 20 tickets for a dollar. The 
company has been receiving less in- 
come under the increases, it is said. 


STATE PROHIBITION OFFICER 

LEWISTON, Maine—Seth May, an 
Auburn attorney, has peceived official 
notification of his appointment as 
fedéral prohibition officer of Maine, 
pucceeding James M. Perkins of 
Boothbay Harbor. Mr. May has long 
beon prominent in the Republican 
politics of Androscoggin County. He 
will make Ayburn his headquarters. 


FILIPINOS CONVICTED 
MANILA, Philippines — Seventy 
seven members of the Philippine con- 
stabulary were convicted yesterday of 
murder for the killing of three Ameri- 
can members of the Manila police 
force and eight other perséns in riot- 
ing between the constabulary and 
police last December 15. 


MINT’S RECORD FOR YEAR 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The Philadelphia mint turned out 
387,179,492 coins in the fiscal year 
which ended on June 30. Of this num- 
ber 342,278,112, with an aggresate 
value of $26,742,350, were for domestic 
use. 


NEW COMMANDER IN 
Specially for The Christen a ey Al 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Command 
of the first army corps grea was as- 
sumed yesterday by j.-Gen. Clar- 


rence R. Edwards, who succeeds Maj. 


rary quarters for next year, I expect 


Gen. David C. Shanks, who is trans- 
ferred to Camp Dix. ' 


8 


— — 


5 Trete its Western News Office 
PHOENIX, Arizona—The, largest 


private irrigation enterprise in the 


| United States as just been com- 


pleted, en the Gila River; 56 miles 
southwest of Phoeniz.. Within Art- 
zona it ranks third, surpassed only 
by the Roosevelt-Salt River project 
of 220.000 acres and the Yuma-Colo- 


rudo River project of 100,000 acres in 


the southwestern part of the State. 
Both of these are Reclamation Service 
enterprises, irrigating lands that have 
béen in private ownership. 

The newest addition to the nation’s 
agricultural assets is owned by the 
Gila Water. Company, a corporation 
in which the capital stock is held 
wholly by Frank A. Gillespie, an Okla- 
homa oil man, and the Ainsworth 
family of Phoenix and Los Angeles. 
With little publicity; work upon it 
has been proceeding for several years, 
till now it is in readiness for tlie irri- 
gation of a tract of 85,000 acres, the 
larger part acquired by the corpora- 


‘tion on the basis of Santa Fe Railway 


land scrip. One remarkable feature 
is that the land has not been offered 
for sale, though there is assumption 
of future colonization. 


Dam Keyed Into Bedrock 


The dam is on the site of one un- 
successfully erectéd by the Peoria 
Canal Company, a corporation backed 
by thé Greenhuts of Peoria, Illinois. 
They spent about $2,000,000, only to 
see their outlay swépt away in a 
spring flood 27 years ago. The new 
structure has deen built ta, stay, 
keyéd into bedrock at a depth of from 
10 to 50 feet below stream level, above 
which the dam crest rises 21 feet. 
The gross length of the structure, 
between granite hills on either bank. 
is 1800 feet. It is a novel multiple- 
arch type, designed many years ago 
by Engineer J. B. Girand who has 
been in charge of the construction 
through which his plans have been 
utilized. 

Though large spillways have been 
provided near the southern end, the 
dam is its own spillway. The water 
will drop over the crest ‘into a buffer 
basin, created by a four-foot parallel 
concreté wall, over which it will fall 
upon a 100-foot concrete downstream 
apron. The last is protected by a 
sheet piling and concrete wall carried 
down to “resistance.” Incidentally it 
is proposed that this apron be utilized 
as a mean for auto travel across the 
channel, as rarely will the water upo 


on the bottom, designed for carriage 


of 30,000 miners inches of water. At 
23 miles it passes the freight divi- 
sion town of Gila Bend, on thé South- 
ern Pacific main line, thereafter cross- 
ing the railroad three times before its 
full length of 40 miles is attained. 
Gila Bend is the junction point with 
the Ajo mining railroad, which is to 
be extended to a length of 140 miles, 
to a new port on the Gult of California. 
The irrigation project thus is to be 
given importance in the way of loca- 
tion. The Bankh transcontinental! 
highway passes only nine miles from 
the dam, at the village of Arlington, 
while a projected low-gradient South- 
ern Pacific coast line has been built 
to the Hassayampe River, about 15 
miles northeast of the dam. 

Before the dam was closed to the 
underflow, there was measured a river 
discharge of 1000 cubic feet per sec- 


ond, equal to 40,000 miners’ inches, or 


an ample supply for reclamation of 


the project lands. Within a few days 
after the closing, there had been cre- 


ated a lake about three miles long, the 
water standing half way up on the 
dam face. The site is a favorable one 
for the building of a much higher 


dam, through which storage might be 


secured for water to irrigate avail- 


able lands in the Gila valley far to the 


westward. 
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The Friendly Cle» 


~ 


MUR task is to keep 
Greater Boston not only 


Jas customer, but as a Friend. 


The job is a big one and we 
ask your aid, for we don't 
know it all and we can’t think 
it all either. 


The Edjson Electric 
- [lluminating Company of Boston 


00 ine 9 tor The Green Science Monitor 
3 Next door in a suug little cottage, 
Denn to ite and overrun with ivy and ram- 
shitical. up- dler roses, lives Simon, the sunflower 
man. Fastidiously neat. and fresh are 
his premises. There is much clipping 
an ot grass, and in the cool of the eve- 
ning the garden hose is lavishly turned 
on la wn and spacious verandas. eae 

Early morning finds Simon occupied 
‘in the sunflower garden, tending the 
plants and cutting and preparing the 
flowers to fill orders. 

The gorgeous floral creations are 
ever a source of wonder to me, and it 
is with limited satisfaction that I ob- 
serve them from my yard or window. 
So each day I spend some time with 
my neighbor and his flowers, and am 
constantly amazed at the new things I 
see and the wisdom I gain. 

Simon has propagated his own par- 
ticular types of sunflowers by seeds, 
and to prevent mixing of the types he 
carefully “bags” the choicest, seed 
plants to exclude foreign pollen. One 
day he clipped off a huge blossom of 
gold with unique markings of red. 
“A beautiful variation,” he explained, 
“from the true type of red sunflower.’ 
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* 95 to possess a special flair in igo ah viral | 
flagents' provocateurs. Did not Burtzev, 1 
who has specialized in the work tor 
years, unmask the famous Azef?) ast 
(There is E. P. Semenov, a Russtan | to 
2 journalist, s ‘to whom the rep- for 
Land resentative of the e eee on Pun⸗- | 

ie Information, ‘Sisson, has of | | 7 cy AAR eae Mt 
ag |been provided ‘documents on the Political freedom would be prema- 

1 |“Bolshevic Conspiracy” which is en- ture and useless to the poor peasants 

1 / abling him to publish new figures with | and so the intelligentsta deliberately 

regard to this question. renounced it. Let the government 
1 whip us just as the peasants are 


1 |. Alongsidé of the activities sof the 7 
1 | Russia nti-Bolshevi ess, which | Whipped. This was their attitude. 
3 eee eee ate Tolstoy's theory of non- resistance to 


aim at proving Bolshevism a German- 
. Bes err foreign and un- evil is its feithtul reflection. | 
} | precedented in Russia, having nothing| Passing thus in brief review the 
in common with the Russian char- manifestations of Russian Soctalistic 
acter, other voices are making them- thought as it developed during almost 
a century it may be seen how the 


| iselves héard. Some of them, indeed, 
proceed from this same anti-Bolshevik | Bolsheviki- took over from their pred- 
ecessors. the belief in the providen- 


camp. They say that, while Bol- 
tial task of the Russian people. They 
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from my immediate purpose. 
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nt on a Pacific atoll 


TEE promt ot between $8000 anc $10,- 


of Australia aiid 


have a picturesque In 
dating back to 1567, when two 


debate. 


of the two personalities that 
nated the debate, Mr. H. M. H 


‘J. get when I pass the long curved 
facade of Somerset, House and iplunge 


Temple. The Duke, the Social 


comprehending, unsympathetic, alien 


contact. What master architect will 
in a master design resolve these an- 
titheses in some composition socially 
architectonic that will charm us while 
it serves us. We wait for him, 

No such result will come from this 
Not that it was. unsought. 
ti ‘was something pathetic in the 

of Mr: Hyndman to friends, 
: ents, supporters, to face a situa- 
tion in which cooperation and concil- 
jiation alone could save their country 
‘from a revolution. Something pa- 
thetic in this internationalist, fiercely 
national during the war, feeling after 
some reconciliation 
terests that all his life had seemed to 
him so irreconcilable. 

The Duke had no such vision; in- 
deed, I should think he would disdain 

visions. Life has the clearness of a 
stereoscope to him. Everything stands 
out clear and distinct.. There is but 

untry and that is Britain, one 
form of government and that a mon- 
archy, one religion and that Christian- 
ity. I have established,” was his re- 
frain, and, I am established,“ might 
have been his antiphon. The Duke 18 
an able man, a courageous man, a man 
of character, and a zealot withal. One 
remembers that his father was an 


‘i Irvingite, and one can understand it. 


The Labor men who listened to him 
found themselves caught in all the 
meshes: of circumstantial evidence. 


id, | They must 2 ee the evidence 
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ple. to Peru in 
1 15 
a the his plans for cvlonizing the 

volcanic sentinels of the 
* t was not in fact until 1595 


when Spain's great Armada had be- 


9, n was not success- 


Spaniard received a commission to de- 


‘velop the Solomon Islands. 
On board his three ships was every- 


thing required for the colonizing of the | 
islands, including a number of settlers | 


and their wives. Unfortunately, the 
vessels did not find their goal, but. 
reached the largest island of 


instead, 
the Santa Cruz group, which lies close 


to the Solomons, to the southeast. 
One of the vessels sank in a squall, 
and the little colony was torn by dis- 
sension and insubordination and weak- 
ened by fights with the natives. 
, disheartened by the loss of the 

intre Mendana, the survivors, 
charge of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 
who had been -the navigating officer 
under Mendana, abandoned the setile- 
ment, and for two days sought to find 
' Cristoval in the Solomons. Al- 


in. 


@ J. Russell and Sons, Londen | 


and the Duke of Northumberland, 2 2 
is not far removed from the impression 
into the rambling precincts of the 
erat; the very spirits of the age un- 
to each other, without touch, without | 


| 


between the in- 


| 
| 


| 


1 


| 


400,000 square miles. 
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Mr. H. M. Hyndman 


conspiracies, but it would be better to 
understand the causes that make for 
industrial unrest, and the way to re- 
move them. If one were to believe 
that Mr. Hyndman was the past and 
the Duke the future it would not be a 
happy reflection. Let come what may, 


the world. of the future is not to be the | 
world ofa favored few—there is to be | 


a wider world than that. 


WHAT IS LEFT FOR 
THE EXPLORERS 


Specially for The Christian Scierce Monitor | 


A rough estimate gives nearly 7. 
000,000 square miles, or one-eighth 
of the total land ‘surface of the globe, 
waiting to be explored... About 200,- 
000 square miles in the arctic regions 
of the north, but among the frozen 
tracts. that form antarctic in the 
south, where Scott and Shackleton and 
other gallant explorers have pene- 


trated, nearly 3,000,000 square miles. 
are relegated to the sole use of 


whales, seals, penguins, petrels and 
other animal ana bird inhabitants of 


It is true that human habitation 


Ze could never be formed in such climes 


as these, but the world is ever eager 
‘for the discoveries of explorers, and 
even among uninhabited districts their 
work is never wasted. 


In Arabia there exists a tract of 


unexplored country almost five times 
as large as Great Britain. It stretches 
from Mecea almost to the southeast 
coast ‘and is called ahkna, or The 
Dwelling of the Vo 


believed to flow throughout its entire 
Imagine France 
and Germany combined, without river 
or stream, and one gains some idea of 
the parched condition of Dahkna. 
Some authorities state that the whole 


desert is not worth the price of a good 


Malacca cane. Others give credence 
to the legend that treasures and hid- 
den cities lie in the heaft of the sands. 

Of quite a different character are 
the enormous mountain fastnesses of 
South America, which lie among the 


Colombia and Peru. The celebrated 
treasures of Cuzco lie secreted among 


| Novosti,” 


sbhevism may have been stimulated by 

reign influences, the idea itself, the 
 Dathos of the movement betray a 
‘genuine Russian accent. Two Rus- 
sian books have lately appeared 
which are remarkable in this respect. 


one is “The Russian Experience,” by 


Peter Ryss (Paris, 1921). The author 
is a collaborator of Poslednija 
in the columns of whicn 
Mr. Milukov and Mr. Semenov are 
accusing the Bolsheviki of treason. 
The other book, entitled In the Strug- 
gle for Russia.“ is written by Prof. N. 
Ustrajalov, a former supporter of Ad- 
miral Koltchak (published in Khar- 
bin, 1920). ; 

Peter. Ryss says: “It would be a 
great mistake to think. as many do, 
that the Bolsheviki are a band of 


malefactors sent by Germany. Such 


‘a simplification is dangerous, because 
the struggle against Bolshevism and 
its social mature degenérates into a 
struggle against single individuals, 
‘against the Bolsheviki. No, they are 
not successful criminals who have 
done great evil—they are Russians 
. . who have reached the limit in 
their négation of the western civiliza- 
tion, which is strange to them.” 
Professor Ustrajalov goes even further 
in making the following statement: 
“From the point of view of Russian 
patriotism, Russian Bolshevism must 


be considered as a useful factor in the 


present period of the history of the 
Russian national cause for having 
raised the international prestige of 
Russia in the process of her consolida- 
tion and for decomposition into the 
camps of our foreign friends and foes.” 
Professor Ustrajalov, who professes 


to be a moderate constitutionalist, 

makes an attempt to prove the close 

parentage between the modern Bol- 

eed afid the best representatives of 

e Socialistic . thought | in the. 
purentage is wh 


known as Russian Sdcialism. Ita 
roots are to be traced down to the 


Probably no 
more desolate waste is to be found on was 
the globe, for not a single river is Tchadajev, 2 

I 


mevement of the Slavophiles, which 


spread in the forties. The Slavophiles 


| professed that Russia was to develop 


on quite different lines to western 
Europe. Being a younger nation she 


partook of the Utopian theory that 
Russia might jump over the capitalis- 


tic stage and enter: the communistic 


heaven by encouraging the natural 
communistic tendencies of the peas- 
ants. A year ago Kalinin, the presi- 
dent of the All-Russian Central 


Executive Committee, stated after a 
propaganda tour in the country dis- grow, 


tricts that the peasants were renounc- 
ing ‘the. instinct of proprietorship. 
That was quite in the style of the 
Utopians of the forties. 


Elder Brethren of Trinity, House 


who 


Any wayfarer in London 
chanced to be in the neighborhood 


of Tower Hill, London, -on Trinity 


Monday might have seen a procession | 
of grave and somewhat stately zen- 


tlemen, clad in blue and gold uniform, 


wending their way from Trinity 
House to the Church of St. Olave, in 
Hart Street. They were the Elder 
and Younger Brethren of Trinity 
House, headed by the Duke of Con- 
naught, who is Master of the Corpora- 
tion. Every Trinity Monday they go 


Then he went on to say that when a 
| Horticultural break of this kind oc- 
curs, it sometimes takes several years 
to “true up“ to ar selected type: 
therefore these freaks or “off types” 
may be expected, yet they are so 
uniquely beautiful that it only adds a 
pleasurable interest in watching them 


and further, that they are 
eagerly snapped up by flower-loving 
customers. Simon mingles practica- 
bility with msthetic duty. 

A particularly attractive type. I 
think, is « combination of rose and 
primrose shades. Simon informed me 
that he produced this type by crossing 
a perfect red sunflower type with a 
cream garden variety. This plant at- 
tains a height of five feet with dis- 


branches. 


tinct candelabra-like growth of 
each terminating with a 
gorgeous flower of five to six inches 
across, of light primrose ‘yellow, 
proadly zoned around the disc with 
dull rose. One plant carries from 29 
to 30 of these lovely blossoms. The 
decorative effect may be imagined, and 
the abundant yield of blooms is ratis- 
fying, from a financial viewpoint. 
Most bewilderingly beautiful of. all 


in this fashion to give thanks for of Simon's culture of sunflowers is 


blessings vouchsafed to them during. 
the previous year: 

The pea nthe a had its origin in 
the days of Henry VIII, who granted | 

a charter to certain English mariners 
to found the Guild of Holy Trinity 
and St. Clement, with headquarters at 
Deptford. Its original duties were to 
supply outgoing ships with pilots, but 
as Deptford was a royal dockyard 
the Trinity Brethren speedily grew in 
in influence and usefulness. They 
came to grant certificates to pilots 
both for the royal navy and merchant 
service; 8 prevent foreign- 


en out 
* movement 18 studled which was f 


esertion or m 
of a shilling on every iner who 
swore on board, or sixpence if he 
stayed away from prayers; they saw 


to the ballasting of all vessels leaving | 
he finds, are splendid for cut flowers, 


the Thames: and looked after the 
lighthouses, beecons, buoys, and sea- 
marks round the coast. As nautical 


would be in a position to avoid the | assessors they assisted the Admiralty 
mistakes of the western civilization | Court in law cases where necessary. 
and give thé: world an example of ex- These and other important duties they 
alted humanity. This Messianic idea ‘continue to exercise to the present 


even better expressed by 
conviction 
that, “Russia wi 
the problems Europe is discussing.” 
The salvation of the world by 
Russia is an idea which through 
Dostojevsky and W. Solowjev was 
transmitted to the Merejkovsky group. 
The economic basis of that Utopian 


upper Amazon and in the districts of 


‘doctrine is to be found in the belief 
that Russia could perhaps escape the 


rule of the bourgeoisie, the advent of 


which they dll dreaded. They believed 
that Russia would jump from serfdom 
and primitive forms of production to 
Communism, omitting thus the capital- 
istic stage of development. This was 
the creed of Herzen. Turgenev, one of 


it was 
one day solve all attended service in St. Nicholas, Dept- 


| 


day. 


early 
‘stemmed flowers of perfect 


one he has named Collarette.“ be- 
cause of the novel collar-like forms. 
They have striking colorings of reds 
and garnets: tipped with gold 25 yel- 
low. 

For economy of space in the 8 
Simon specializes in the dwarf race of 
sunflowers. These, he says; are espe- 
cially sturdy, branching plants, pro- 
ducing freely and continuously from 
‘summer until frost, long- 
form. 
“Come-and-Cut-Again” is the appropri- 
ate name he has given them. The petals 
are Ie and broad, contrasting effee- 


e small dark centers. 
clots. vaty, fi 


from cream-white 

wiades of yellow, from 
05 10 deep gold, including a good 
percentage of plants bearing flowers 
zoned, tipped or ringed with red, 
purple and rbse.. These dwarf types, 


and therefore are excellent sellers. 
Each day Simon commutes with his 
orders for city customers, and each in- 
dividual order is made up with great 
care. Invariably there is one order 
which seems to demand especial heed 
in its selection. Wondering, I have 


At one time the Trinity Brethren often watched the selection of speci- 


ford, every Trinity Monday, going 
down river in their state barge. To- 
day they go to St. Olave, and no more 
apprepriate place could be found. It 
is “our own church,” where Pepys, the 
diarist, twice Master of Trinity House 
and the faithful Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, attended. He writes in his 
diary, “To church, where I found that 
my coming in a new periwig did not 
prove so strange as 1 thought it 
would; for I was afraid that all the 
church would presently have cast 
their eyes upon me, but I found no 
such thing.” 


4 


uniform size. 
have and small dark centers —intrin- 


mens for this order. With ultra dis- 
crimination he chooses just three 
single creamy white flowers of large 
Overlapping petals they 


sically beautiful. These three flowers 
he arranges in tentative elegance in a 
tall vase of black and white; then the 
evident satisfaction and deference 
with which he sheathes the flowers in 
tissues and fixes them in a paste- 
board container is fine to see. Once, 
as ff sensing my wonderment, he 
offered simply. “Not unlike the flowers 
she loves,” and I ventured no question 
or further comment. 


The Duke of Northumberland 
s uke ae 5 the Peruvian heights. Impenetrable 


forests, mountain jungles and great 
rivers hold the most intrepid adven- 
turers at bay. ; 

Although the famous El Dorado, 
which set the sixteenth century ablaze, 
has never been unearthed, the country 
might fittingly -be called Ei Dorado 
jfrom the rich minerals and priceless 
stones emanating therefrom. Strange 
men descend occasionally from the, 
mountains, bringing wonderful frag- 
ments, but they refuse to act as 
guides to those who would accom- 
pany them back. 

It is curious to realize that vast por- 
tions of the British Empire have never 
been seen by British eyes or the eyes 
of any white man. Nearly a quarter 
of Australia is still unexplored, mainly 
in the west, where the population 
averages only one person to 20 square 
miles. According to this basis, Eng- 
land’s total population would work 
out at 2500 and the Isle of Wight's 
at 7%. 

New Guinea bas baffied countless | - 
expeditions, though many are still try- |: 
ing to fight their way inland from the 
coast. Despite the fact that the in- 
terior of this island is practically a 
geographical blank, it was, until the 
outbreak of the war, neatly divided 


ons to resist an invasion by the Danes, on the maps between Britain, Garman? 
and here one saw history répeating it- and Holland. 
self before one’s eyes. Not more ear- 1 


nest, not more filled with intensity of , 
Harry Finks émpanp 


purpose was the Saxon King than the 
Northumbrian Duke. Here was the 

633-637 S. BROADWAY- LOS ANGELES 
/or women and 


Saxon, the inspirer, the discoverer, 
misses exclusively « 
one of 


the ablest Russians who ever lived, 
scoffed at the idealization of the 
“peasant sheepskin coat,“ as he 
termed it. In the very year of the 
liberation of the peasants, in 1861, he 
wrote to Herzen, “The people whom 
you are worshiping, is conservative 
par excellence.“ Tchernishevsky in 
spite of his Utopian illusions also saw 
and predicted the advent of the “trad- 
ing peasant” and welvomed the growth 
of a sound, petty bourgeoisie in the 
village. 

But in general the Russian intelli- 
gentsia liked better to glorify the 
peasant and to attribute to him so- 
cialistic instincts which only. had to 


h actually within a few miles of 
the Spaniards failed to sigut 
and they turned north to Manila, 
ich they reached in February, 1596. 
In 1605 de Quiros made another voy- 
age in search of the antarctic conti- 
nent. He found the islands of 
Taumako in the Duff Group, near 
Santa Crus, and visited the most 
northerly of the New Hebrides islands. 
which he named Australſa del 
Espiritu Santo. This island. which 
lies east of Australia, is still called 
Santo. On June 8, 1606, his two ships 
left the island in order to explore. 
Quiros’ ship was caught in a gale and 
found it impossible ta beat back: she. 
therefore, continued on, and reached 
Mexico in 1607. The second vessel 
was in command of: Luis Vaes de 
Torres, a notable name in Australian 
history. Torres sailed to the ‘west- 
| ward, explored a portion of the south- 
neatly ern coast of New Guinea, and then 
passed eg * Guinea and the 
spearpoint whic orms the north- 
eastern end of Australia. The narrow 
strait now bears his name. His voy- 
age ended at Manila. 
For 200 years the Solomons were 
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as Mr. Hyndman said, a member of 
the Social Democratic Federation, did 
not Mr. Smith testify that. the Bol- 
sheviki dominated the international 
Labor movement, and led the British 
participants by the nose? Had not 
the Labor Party encouraged the re- 
sumption of trade with Russia; were 
they not unfavorably disposed toward 
France and favorably disposed toward 
Germany; had they not expressed sym- 
pathy with the rebels in India, in 
Egypt, in Ireland; did they not con- 
tain among them men allied to the Red 
International; had these men not 
engineered a coal strike? Pile upon 
pile, Pelion upon Ossa, the indictment 
was heaped up until the Labor mem- 
bers present were almost confounded 
by the contemplation of their iniqui- 
ties, while their fellow-member par- 
N in many a cut-and-thrust 
ggle in the House and many a 
endly chat in the lobbies chuckled 
and cheered at their shrewd buffeting 
by the Duke. Of course you didn’t 
believe it, but the Duke was in earnest, 
so much in earnest the illusion was 
almost. real. 
. Behind the Duke hung a great pic- 
ture of King Alfred meeting the Sax- 


th 
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Booꝶ Friends 


HAT Different Book Store of Bullock's 


has many of them : 


Not mere acquaintances, but friends who. place 
confidence in the ability of that Different Book 
Store of Bullock s to supply, by mail if need be. 
the latest in Fiction—Poetry—Drama—Travel 
—or to sift the book world for anything that 
exists—if the wish be expressed— 


Alt is this ability to serve that makes Bullock's 
Book Store the totally different book store that 


it is— 


—Let it keep you in constant touch with literary 
happenings either by personal visit or through its 
mail service— 


—_Rullodks 


Low pee 


/ 
Quality in Mens Wear Since 1883 


protectorate. 
The fauna and flora of the Solomons 


deen of interest to natural- 
prepared and determined to save his 


country rap this new invasion of 
and Communist ideas. Not 

time by sword and dagger but by 
discussion and debate, by phper and 

phiet, and if it were possible by 
all the power of the law. My eyes 
uge moved from one to another of the 
trinity of Gothic lights that showed 
throügh them the blue sky and sunlit 
facade of St. Thomas Hospital. Out- 
side the river flowed, that stream of 
r on the Terrace gayig 


MVLLEN +> BLUETT 


BROADWAY at: SIXTH 
Les Angeles 1 


Citizens’ ‘Nationa Bank 
Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
Capital $1,800,000 ~ 
: Resources $35,000,000 : 
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proper thought and action are 
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scale required. 
“Since the armistice the —— 
has deen in 


scale, would be permitted to ship 
their product freély into the United 
States. As a result of this uncer- 
tainty, the chemists have been mark- 
ing. time, awaiti final action by 
They. already familiar 
with the actual formulas for the 
various products, but there is a 3 
difference between | 
laboratory, h has been dares 
rather to improving the quality, or 
working out advanced problems, 
the actual production in quantity of 
the various products. Plant researc 
has resulted in the discovery ot many 
difficulties, some of them involving 
costly reconstruction, which have de- 
layed the development of many new 
dyes. As a result many research 
chemists ye now out of work, simply 
the determination of the 
question.” 


The 1916 Legislation 

Replying to the question whether 
the legislation of 1916 was not suffi- 
cient, he stated that there were sév- 
eral reasons why that legislation had 
failed to satisfy the dyemakérs. In 
the first placé, in 1916 
pétition between the various German 
dye works, and they werd cutting 
prices in order to undersell each other. 
Now they were united in one great 


‘combination, and one concern could 


afford to lose on one of its products 
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League 
cooperative movement. 

“Confronted with sky-rocketing prices 
and unemployment on a national 


‘| geale, with a perilous housing short- 


bill, charging that it aims to 
eventually millions upon millions 8 


dollars of public money, either from 


i on ple ot al which would 


+: > nag medical practices 2 
sory in many cases.” 

In view of the fact that the bill 
does not specify in detail just what 
the term „promoting the care of ma- 
ternity and infancy” shall include, the 
buread calls attention to. Children’s 
Bureau publication No. 62, Conference 
Series No. 2, giving the minimum 
standards for child welfare adopted 

the Washington and regional con- 
ferences on child welfare in 1919,” 
called dy the Secretary of Labor at 
e President's request. 


Medical Examination 
The bureau says that while the bill 
ould not provide for carrying out 
all of the “minimum standards,” it is 


reasonable to assume that if it were 
‘allowed to pass it would be used to 
promote and carry out so far as pos- 
sible these or similar standards. And 


‘the bureau trustg that the senators 


“will not lend their support to legis- 
lation which contemplates or would 
logica’ly be expected to promote such 
paternalism.” 

488 publication referred to, on page 


“These are intended only as mini- 
mum standards and not as in any way. 


limiting the degree of protection which | 


an advanced state might desire to give 
its children.” 


age, they have done nothing but 
assure us that we were living 
in the best of all possible worlds. 
In the meantime, the so-called vision- 
e aries have been making their dreams 
come true. 

The cooperative movement is today 
providing food; clothing and other 
necessaries to millions all over the 
world without fit. It has furnished 
many striking examples of what can 
be achieved through voluntary efforts 
ot consumers organized to supply 
their wants for themselves. 


Experiment in Brooklyn 

“Confronted by the shortage of 
houses, caused by the rent profiteers, 
a group of Finne in Brookfyn, New 
York, provided apartments for them- 
selves. There were less than a dozen 
members at first, but they proposed | 
to build a 1$-family apartment house.’ 
Each paid in weekly installments to 
the common treasury until they had 
$8000. They bought a building’ plot 
with this money. Then they went to 
a cooperative bank in Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusétts, and secured a mortgage. 
loan sufficient to enablé them to begin 
building. They hired their own labor 
and had one of their members super- 
intend operations. 

“Today each family has a light five- 
room apartment, with all modern con- 
veniences, and each family pays into 
the common fund only $25 a nionth. 
The ‘rent’ goes toward the payment of 
the principal , borrowed, taxes, heat, 
general upkeep, ste. Gradually, as 
the principal of the mortgage is paid 
‘up, the monthly payments will be re- 
duced. - This group was 80 successful 
that they built another apartment house 
and the demand has deen sd urgent 
‘that they acquired three other houses. 

“What they have done has deen 
done on a much larger scale ia Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland and Italy. 

“In all these cooperative © entér- 


ot America, dis- 


other desirable work. 


Liteasion of Stanford Universi 
Circled the World and Pur- 
__ chased Many Desirable Works 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News ce 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Some 
1100 volumes have been added to the 


of Country, 85 
he Waterways. Men Argue 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its ——— Office 


e V grey "Required 
for Development 


News 
FFALO, New .York—Approval of 


the through-bill-of-lading movement 


from interior water points in the 
United States to foreign destinations 
was regarded by the Great Lakes, Hud- 
son and Atiantic Waterways Associa- 
tion, Inc., at its first annual conven- 
tion here, as a step toward mors 
general use of. the country’s inland 
waterways. Speakers also emphasized 
the rail opposition to waterways 
and the necessity of cooperation de- 
tween both methods of transportation. 

“The railroads see nothing in -the 
waterways but a competitor to be 
crushed,” said S. A. Thompson, secre- 
tary of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. One of the most in- 
teresting and tremendously important 
things that faces us today is that any 
railroad may have, by judicial decision, 


Library of the Stanford University by 


George T. Clark, librarian, who re- 
cently returned from a. year’s travel 
in which he has circled the globe. He 
carried with him a “want list” com- 
prising 6370 volumes for which the 
university had been seeking for some 
time past, but which it had not deen 
succéssful in acquiring, owing to their 
rarity or inaccessibility. Besides pur- 
chases for this list, Mr. Clark had a 
favorable opportunity to acquire 
While in Lon- 
don he obtained 12 editions of Shake- 
speare which the English department 
of the university had been eager to 
obtain. Among the most interesting} 
of these is that of Rowe, published in 
1709-10. In England also he was able 
to complete the Stanford set of the 
Royal Society of London Philosophi- 
cal Transaction. It has been said that 
if all other records of modern scien- 
tific’ achievement were wiped out, the 
récords of this society would provide 
everything of value in that direction. 

Mr. Clark found the best collection 
of the reports of the Indian Archzo- 
logical Survey, not in India, but Edin- 
buegh; and a set of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, published 
at New Haven, hé also picked up at 
the same place. 

At the outbreak of the war Prof. 
Faul Miliukov, the Russian historian 
and Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 
the Russian Government after the 
Revolution of 1917, sent his entire 
library out of Russia and had it hid- 
den in Finland. He had just presented 
It con- 


the power to.prevent any community 
from having access to a navigable wa- 
terway. There has been a quiet propa- 
ganda going on that it is utterly unfair 
that you should allow transportation 
by motor truck on roads built by pub- . 
lic money without charge and that you 
should allow transportation on a canal 
built by public money without tolls. 
The ratiroads claim that this is unfair 
competition: 


Land Grants to Railroads 


“But will a railroad man, who 
argues this, ever mention the land 
grants, the money and so forth given 
to the railroads? At least $1,500,000 
have been paid out of the United States 
Treasury during the time that the gov- 
ernment had charge of the railroads, 
to guarantee that they should have a 
fixed. revenue. The amount of land 
granted for the construction of rail- 
roads is equal to the area of the 
original 13 states, and, in addition, 
with bond issues, gifts, etc., the 
Southern Pacific practically built its 
road and put several million dollars 
in the pockets of the men who built it. 

“No waterway enthusiast in this 
State wants to take business from the 
railroads. Experience shows that 
when you conie to devélop a country, 
and population and industry and com- 
merece become dense, you can't get 
along with any one system of trans- 
portation; the railroad, the waterway 
or the highway alone can’t do all that 
needs to be done for the highest pos- 
sible development. You have to have 


Some of the minimum standards 
are: 5 
Compulsory medical examination ot 


aantpulations ot de portant. It does mean that the key 
the Som- | to business revival lies in the domestic 
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it to the Stanford University. 


if another got the profit, as the pooling 
tains one of the finest and most com- 


of profits took care of that. Secondly, all three.” 


prises the time-tested Rochdale prin- 
Wallace S. Dempsey, chairman — 


cipled are followed. Every member of 
these enterprises has one vote and 
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ro- | Cupital and have it too. If the United 


‘trade with Europe for some time, 
| appreciably less than is in- 


1 Nis. 4 . by figures for the war. and 
in the | after-war periods. A continuation of 
these | abnormal exports cannot be expected. 


“The prospect for the revival of 


» | American business lies in the increase 


of business in the domestic markets, 


and in a foreign trade maintained 


more natural lines and de- 


woe for the artificial stimulation 

foreign trade. 

“The world, as a community of na- 

trade, is in an jll- 

balanced financial position. The 

United States, and in a less degree 
Britain, are the only two coun- 


maintaining 

thelr own mae lidarity, these 
s can ill afford to supply 

Burope with funds secured 

‘| through bank expansion, In fact, they 
can properly urge that continental 
countries take steps to straighten out 
a matter of good 

more, before seeking 


sive fe ne emivgg It is impera- 
Buropean countries work, 


w : “Buropean na- 
ov ‘sécuring capital in the 


0 During | the period 

, there was an export of 

$19, sine do8 008. To 

show the significance of these figures, 
a comparison may be noted. During 
that period the total reported issues 
jot 23 railroad and traction. in- 
and govern- 


tot —.— Shag to Eu- 


2 b 2 They received 
as 
with state and munici- 


its 


States does not do the 1 
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000,000. Of 
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had no experience in actual mahufac- 
ture, and-thought that the protection 
granted would de sufficiént, without 
taking account of the difficulties of 
plant research. As a matter of fact, 
the 1916 rates had not afforded any 
protection, the Trading with the 
Enemy Act being the real source of 
the embargd. Now this would only 
last three months from the enactment 
of the Emergency Tariff Act. by spe- 
cial provision. and the question must 
be permanently settled in the mean- 
time. 

2 the German trust is permitted 

to ship anv dyes it chooses, thé proc- 
ess of driving the Ameriéan dyemaker 
out of the market will be extremely 
simple. They will merely have to 
single out for price cutting the dyes 
already being manufactured here, de- 
pending for profit on those in which 
manufacture on a commercial 
scalé had not been perfected. e re- 
sults of such attack are s6 certain 
that the mafufacturers will at once 
leave the field, with the possible éx- 
ception of one or two of the strongest, 
as soon as it is certain that no pro- 
tection more cértain than a tariff is to 
be afforded them. 


Method Proposed 


“Under the embargo proposed, every 
consumer can freély import from Ger- 
many, or anywhere else, merely sub- 
ject to revenue duties, any product 


that the Tariff Commission décides- 


cannot be supplied or perfectly re- 
placed by domestic goods. Under the 
proposed system no license wil be 
necessary, the Tariff Commission 
merely.making a list from time to time 
of the products which may not be im- 
ported, those which may come in to 
a limited extent, and those which may 
be imported freely: By this system 
the importer can easily ascertain what 
materials are open to him, without the 
disadvantage of applying for a license 
for every consignment. 

“In regard to the possfbility of the 
foreign dyes being better than the 
domestic, 
turers the advantage, that is wholly 
beside the question. If the German 
industries can (obtaln any advantage 
by the use of 


pound reachés this country, whether 
we establish an embargo or not. Fur- 
thermore, the embargo will give little 


TELEPHONE COMPANTES MERGE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


giving foreign manufac- 


an dyes, the Ger- 
man Government will see that not a 


Public provision for medical exam- 
ination of expectant mothers not re- 
i ceiving pre-natal supervision from pri- 
vate physicians, including Wassermann 
test, “whenever possibile.“ 

Employment of public health nurses 
to do home visiting and give instruc- 
tion to expectant mothers, “and to see 
that every infant fs referred to a chil- 
dren's health center.“ 


Home Visits by Nurses 

Making and enforcing laws for 
treatment of eyes of every infant at 
birth, and supervision of all positive 


results of the | 


Health instruction unger medical 
supervision for- all infants and chil- 
dren not under care of private physi- 
cia’ and instruction to mothers in 
care and feeding of children, at least 
once a month throughout the first 
year, and at regular intervals through- 
out pre-school age. 

Public health nurses to maké home 
visits to all infants and children of 
pre-schoo! age needing care, one pub- 
lic health nurse for average general 
population of 2000. 

Dental clinics; eye, ear, nose and 
throat clinics; other clinics for the 
treatment of defects and disease of 
infants and pre-school children. 

Space and equipment for school 
medical work and available laboratory 
service. 


Instructions for Mothers 
Full-time school nurse to given in- 


struction in personal hygiene and diet, 


to make héme visits, to advise and in- 
struct mothérs in principles of hygiene 
and nutrition.and to take children tu 
clinics with permission of parents. 
Part-time physician with one full- 
time nurse for not more than 2000 
children; if physician is not available, 
one school nurse for every 1000 chil- 
dren; or full-time physteian with two 
full-time nurses for 4000 children. 
Available clinics for school children 
for dentistry, nose, throat, eye, ear, 


skin and orthopedic work; and for free 


vaccination against smallpox. 

General educational work in health 
and hygiene, including education of 
parent and teacher, to secure full co- 
operation in health program. 

Complete standardized basic physi- 
cal examination of adolescent children 
by physician, including weight and 


height, at least once a year, and rec- 


ommendation for necessary treatment 
to be given at children’s health cén- 
ter, school, or other available agency. 

Clinics for adoléscent children for 


‘treatment of deféct and disease. 


\ DRUNKEN AUTOISTS SENTENCED 


* their licenses will be suspended fs 


the registrar of motor vehicles. 


no more. A reserve fund is aside 
to enable the society to expand, and to 


provide for emergencies.” Cooperative 


education is carried on, to spread the 
practices of cooperation to others. 


Service, Not Profit 

“The cooperative movement seeks to 
produce and distribute all thifgs for 
service and not for private profit. Co- 
operation is mutual aid on a business 
basis. It aims to bring about a bet- 
ter state of society in which the peo- 
ple. themselves shall completely con- 
trol and democratically administer 
their own affairs. 

“Cooperative societies usually begin 
with grocery stores, bakeries or res- 
taurgnts, because these supply the 
simplest needs. Beginning in this 
small way, the people are gaining ex. 
perience for larger things, such as co- 
operative wholesale houses, factories, 
creameries, farms, schools, banks, in- 
surance and housing enterprises. 

“The problem of supplying the con- 
sumers' needs without private profit, 
without fearful insecurity, without 
graft and without delay can be solved 
only when the people themselves re- 
alize their power and their opportu- 
nity, and unite in their own coopera- 
tive societies and then proceed to sup- 
ply their own needs, free from the 
predatory landlords and shopkeepers 
and the impotent state.’ = 


CANADIAN VETERANS 
FORM SINGLE. UNION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontaro — Union of all 


in one big organization to be known 
as the “Canadian Legion of Veterans” 
is now well on the way. Represen- 
tatives of the Great War. Veterans 
Association, the Grand Army of 
United Veterans, the Army and 
Navy Veterans, and Naval Veterans, 
who met in Queens Park, Toronto, 
decided on such union and also passed 
a resolution that Lord Byng of Vimy, 
who at one time cOmmanded the 
Canadian Corps and who is to suc- 
ceed the Duke of Devonshire as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada in the near 


future, should be asked to accept the 


position of Grand President of the 
legion as soon as formed. 

For some time there has been keen 
rivairy between veteran organizations 
in the Dominion, with the result that 
the rank and file of the various as- 
sociations have come to the conelusion 
that their best interests were not de- 
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+ William Pickens, a Negro and teacher, 


bor to their disadvantage are respon- 


ing and mob violence against Negroes 


Canadian veteraris of the great war 
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LYNCHING 1S [AID : 
TO DEBT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-—Plea for a 
higher social justice is made by 


also field secretary of the Nationa 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, in a report on lynch- 
ing and debt slavery issued by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Mr. 
Pickens, who has made a long study 
of race troubles throughout the coun- 
try, says that debt slavery of Negroes 
and resentment of white workers 
against the exploitation of Negro la- 


‘sible for the whole program of lynch- 


in the United States. 

Mr. Pickens warns. that if there is 
to be any cessation in the long list 
of lynchings each year there must 
be a change in the attitude which he 
found common, that the Negro as a 
class is to be kept under in human 
society. Lynching and mob violence, 
he says, are only methods of economic 
repression. 

In certain southern states, notably 
the great southern Mississippi Valley, 
Alabama, Georgia and Texas, a region 
in which debt slavery - centers and 
which he calls the American Congo, 
Mr. Pickens charges that the Thir- 
teenth Amendment is and always has 
been a dead letter. There labor is 


forced, he adds, and the laborer is a ) 
slave. 


peti y — the much hore wg ancy ied 
fact thet water transportation can and 
always will be cheaper than transpor- 
tation by rail. You need water trans- 
portation to relieve congestion, but 
you need Also to cheapen the product 
to the consumer. As soon as we 
realize what we can get from a cheaper 
transportation by water. we will take 
a real interest in the waterways and 
we won't before that time.” 


Resolutions and Election « 


Resolutions were adopted urging 
upon the Legislature the necessity) of 
the State owning such dredging equip- 
ment as may be necessary to maintain 
the 12-foot depth established by the 
Barge Canal Act; commending the 
barge canal operators for the effort \ 
they are making to give shippers a 
modern and business-like service, 
urging that the State Canal Board ex- 
empt from wharfage at the port of 
New York all vessels loading or un- 
loading canal-borne freight at canal 
terminals at New York; requesting 
the board of directors of the associa- 
tion to urge the enactment of such 
federal and state legislation as will 
relieve American insurance companies 
of the hampering restrictions from 
which they now suffer. 

These officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry Mockowicz, New York; 
vice-president-at-large, Edward 8. 
Walsh, former state superintendent of 
public works; ‘vice-presidents, J. G. 
Barry, Schenectady, Albert Krelle, 
Cincinnati; treasurer, P. H. W. Ross, 
president National Marine League. 
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Vou Can 


Experience the satisfaction of always being prepared for the 


Welcome Guest 


who drops in on you 


Unannounced 


Make up your summer order Now and give it to us for 
Include Ham, Bacon, Staple Groceries, 
Cereals, Canned Soup, Canned Meats. 

Canned Lobster, Crab Meat, Shrimp, Salmon for that 


Don’t overlook Salad Dressings, Oil, Vinegar, Pickles, 
Table Sauce, Cheese, Crackers. 
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shipped to your summer home. 
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E.E.GRAY CO, 


HANOVER, UNION and BLACKSTONE STS., BOSTON 


„ We operate 62 branch stores in Boston and suburbs 


charges in Greater Boston on orders for $5.00 or over. 
to any freight station within ze miles of 
or eee, to any freight station in 
New Engiand on orders for $25.00 or over. 


and Haymarket Sq. Subway Stations 
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rey has placed before ing the question, “Should the United 
ot the allegec -mistreat-| States take the initiative in summon- 
es called to ing a conference with Great Britain 
and Japan for the limitation or 

reduction of naval armaments?” mem- 

bers of the national council of the Na- 
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ROE MAJORITY 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


r Members of National Economic |. 


League Council Vote Ejight to 
_ One in Favor of a Conference 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Answer- 


tional Economic League on Interna- 
Relations, in which William 
oward Taft heads the executive coun- 
, have registered 858 votes in favor 
118 against. On the question of 
whether the United States should take 
initiative in summoning a generai 
3 kor the limitation or reduc- 
‘of land armaments, the vote was 
in favor to 123 against. 
The national council has in its mem- 
rship presidents and professors of 
srsities, judges, lawyers, bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers 
. and Labor leaders. “The aim has 
N 45 a league bulletin, “to make 
ve ot * informed and 


3 


sib — 
“ig to create an in- 


tor public opinion—a leadership that 
is free from any possible partisan 
bias or class interest and that will be 
‘accepted as representing simply the 
best thought of this country—and to 
provide the educational means of de- 
‘veloping a public opinion that will re- 


| Other issues submit 


to such leadership.” 
to the coun- 


cil included the question as to whether 
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seeking office by Pere has just sent its first expedi- 
lene gota tion of ‘natural scientists into the 
411 Straits of 
een ;”*S” Southern tip of the continent with ex- 
das A eg ee 1 ctemely, Saucy e ee 


Magellan district at the 


N | BY special correepondent of ‘The Chiristian meg 


and neighboring localities of White- 

produced valuable speci- 

mens, many o ot them belonging to spe- 
unknown. — 

ne. expedition also brought back 

from ‘both Dawson Island and Punta 

Arenas a large collection of native 


plants which were in flower or bear- 


ing fruit when collected. 
From Dawson Island the expedition 
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Specially drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Southernmost region of South America recently visited by exploring 


* 


dition having discovered rich fossili- 
ferous deposits from which it brought 
back 40 cases of interesting specimens 
highly valuable from a scientific 
standpoint. 

The expedition was organized by 
the faculty of exact, physical and 
natural sciences of the University of 
Buenos Aires and was under the di- 
rection of Prof. Doello Jurado, with 
Dr. F. Pastore as geologist. The ex- 
pedition left Buenos Aires for Punta 
Arenas on January 21 and remained. 
in the region around the Straits of 
Magellan for three months. 

The first month was spent in the 
Punta Arenas district, which is inter- 
esting primarily because the tertiary 
terranes around the outskirts of the 


city form the principal limit of com- 
parisen for the study of the so-called 
is Magellanie formation.“ 
dition spent 


some time examining 
these deposits and collecting fossils 
and rocks, with very good results both 
from a geological and a palzontologi- 
cal point of view. 
Lignite Deposits 

The fossils collected in this region 
were all of inferior marine life, for 
the formation shows an irruption 


of the sea which, about the tertiary 
age, covered what is now the Straits 


of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego. 


The expedition also had an oppor- 


} 


The -expe-| 


expedition 


proceeded to Rio Grande, Tierra del 
Fuego, and explored the Rio Grande 
district from the Atlantic coast to- 
ward the southwest as far as the 
Chilean frontier. Although this dis- 
trict is not of such a varied nature as 
the South Canals region, it was found 
to be very interesting from a scientific 
point of view because it had been 
only very slightly explored in scat- 
tered places. The coast line running 
southward from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande was examined with great 
caré, as almost nothing was known of 
its geological] construction. The ex- 
pedition found that the entire coast 
southward to a few kilometers beyond 
Cape San Pablo consists of tertiary 
deposits of Magellanic formation, 
identical with that already known 
north of Rio Grande. 

Later, the naturalists penetrated in- 
land and southward in the direction of 
Lake Fagnano. They went several 


leagues south of La Despedida, and 


there, as well as on the hill contain- 
ing Landmark No. 19 of the Chilean 
frontier, discovered fossil deposits of 
the secondary era, from which they 
collected petrified remains of various 
marine organisms. Such fossils had 
not previously been identified posi- 
tively in Tierra del Fuego, although it 
was supposed that rocks in the chain 
of hills bordering Lake Fagnano on 
the north were of the secondary, or 


“Would Do Away ‘With Mu 
nicipally Owned Automobiles 
undd Hite Taxicabs as Needed 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, ‘Massachusetts — Finding 
that large sums of money are wasted 
annually in the passenger automobile 
service of the city, a situation that has 
commanded he attention of many of 
the larger municipalities of the coun- 
try, the finance commission of Boston 
recommends that the passenger motor 
service of the city departments be put 
upon a rental basis and that the super- 
intendent of supplies be authorized to 


maintain a service through which all 
orders for hire of automobiles shall 
pass and be filled. 

“It seems. clear to the finance com- 
mission“ says the report to the 


| Mayor, “that the city will save many 


thousands of dollars annually if the 
contract system ‘of hiring its pas- 
senger motor service is adopted. 
Taxicab and automobile companies 
now operating in Boston have in- 
formed the commission that they are 
equipped to furnish all the passenger 
automobile services needed in the city 
ea ere and are prepared to bid 
or this work. 

“The total cost to the city last year 
for automobile service, exclusive of 
the fire, police and hospital services, 
was approximately $209,000. This fig- 
ure includes trucks; as well as pas- 
senger automobiles. This large expen- 
diture is not warranted’ by the service 
rendered. It is malnly due to three 
causes: 

„1. The assignment of cars to in- 
dividuals, with the result that for long 
periods at a time the cars are stand- 
ing idle outside of City Hall or else- 
where, while officials in other depart- 
ments needing motor service are 
obliged to hire it at the city’s expense. 

“2. The too frequent replacement 
of old cars with new cars. 

“3. The purchase of touring cars 
to serve where runabouts only are 
necessary. 

“It is a common custom for heads of 
departments to have chauffeurs call 
for them at their homes in the morn- 
ing and take them to City Hall, where 
the cars remain on the call of the 
head of the department. While the 
head of the department is in his of- 
fice the chauffeur and the car are 
idle, regardiess of the need for auto- 
mobile service in any other depart- 
ment. In the evening many of these 
cars are used to carry home not only 
the officials to whom they are assigned, 
but others. 

“The city of Chicago, a few years 
ago investigated the use of city auto- 
mobiles and, as a result, Chicago sold 
its passenger car equipment and con- 
tracted for automobile service with a 
private company at a per hour rate. 
At the present time Chicago is paying 
$3 an hour for such service, and its 
automobile cost for passenger service 


The city of Boston, although less than 
one-half the size of Chicago, pays more 
than that sum annually for chauffeurs’ 
salaries alone.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


for the year 1920 was about $30,000. | 


vee the 


ha 


ove ‘3 
ways been a 


ency, and on this basis the Liberals 


claim the election is a confirmation 
that western Canada 

will send to Ottawa a ly | 
solid contingent : pledged to the. advo- 
cacy and support of a progressive 
A curious position arises here 
through the fact that, at the outset of 
the campaign, the leader of the Na- 
tional Progressive Party was repudi- 
ated by the president of Medicine 
Hat District-Association United Farm- 


ers of Alberta, and accordingly’ Mr. 


Gardner does not go to Ottawa as a 
National Progressive member, but as 
a direct representative ot the class 
movement. ; 

The Unionist supporters claim the 
victory is abnormal, arising out of 
an abnormal . condition. . For four 
years past the Medicine Hat district 
has suffered severely from drought, 
having had practically no crops: This, 
followed by a slump in the prices of 
farm produce, created a state of un- 
rest among the farmers. Depression, 
existing in the manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout Canada also seri- 
ously affected the city of Medicine 
Hat, producing unrest among the 
laborers. The organized farmers and 
organized labor, dissatisfied with 
existing conditions, jotned forces and 
brought about a result where a 
straight Liberal candidate would have 
failed. ä 

Mr. Gardner claims the victory is 
vindication of the plan of .democratic 
action for which the organized farm- 
ers stand. “It is victory for the prin- 
ciples of the farmers’ organization, 
which has been indorsed in an un- 
mistakable way, not only by its own 
members, but by another organized 
democratic group,” he says. “The con- 
test has been fought out, in so far as 
we are concerned, upon a clearly de- 
fined issue. The result is a manifes- 
tation of the desire of the people for 
the establishment of representative 
and truly democratic government.” 


BUILDING WAGE CUT 
PROPOSED IN CANADA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO,  Ontario—The Toronto 
Builders Exchange, representing the 
employers, has dropped a very plain 
hint to the employees of the building 
trades, by way of the Building Trades 
Council, that it would be a very benefi- 
cial thing to cut wages to the extent 
of 10 per cent. The master builders 
claim that this would stimulate build- 
ing. They point out that most of the 
material necessary for building. has 
been considerably reduced in price 
and that it now only needs labor to 
accept a lower scale of wages, and 
work will be resumed. 

The Building Trades Council cannot 
take action concerning wages. It is 
likely, however, that a referendum vote 
of the employees. of the building 
trades wili be taken very soon. Labor 
is opposed to any wage cut. Labor 
leaders say that now that there is 
work for men engaged in the building 


Budget Pass e Being Cut 
by Several Hundred Thousand 
Dollars New License Taxes 

. Fish Traps Tax Doubled 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


JUNEAU, Alaska—The fifth session 
of the Alaska Territorial Legislature 
adjourned after an all night session, 
during which numerous committee 
conferences were held in an endeavor 
to reach an ‘agreement relative to 
appropriations and other important 
matters. The budget prepared by the 
Governor for the ensuing biennial 
period was finally passed after being 
cut several. hundred thousand dollars 
in different items. A small appropri- 
ation was made,to clobe the business 


of the Alaska Publicity Bureau, the 
work of this bureau. hereafter to be 
attended to by the Governor's office. 


License taxes were placed on some 


| 


industries which had heretofore not 
been taxed and were increased on 
others, notably the tax on fish traps 
was increased from $100 to 3200 per 
trap. 

While considerable dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with reference to 
this session, it has been more in the 
way of criticism for failure to pass 
progressive, constructive measures 
rather than objection to such legisia- 
tion as was enacted. 

In the House of Representatives 
were all new members, who came in 
on the Republican “landslid:.” The 
Senate was evenly divided between 
Republicans and Democrats and it 
was. claimed that the influence of the 
hold-over Democratic Governor was 
strongly felt in this body, the line of 
division, however, being not so much 
political as with reference to special 
interests. The lower house charged 
that the Senate was reactionary and 
obstructive. 

The members in both houses from 
the third and fourth divisions com- 
bined in an effort to have a memorial 
passed asking Congress to have the 
capital moved to Seward, where the 
Alaska Government railroad meets 
the steamship lines from the south; 
but this failed to pass, as did also a 
resolution asking to have the balance 
of $200,000 which Congress ap- 
propriated 10 years ago, made im- 
mediately available so that one unit 
of the Capitol building could be 
erected at Juneau. 

Owing to the depleted condition of 
the ‘treasury and the prospect of 
revenues being much smaller than 
usual during the next two years, ow- 
ing to the curtailment of the salmon 
canning industry, not many special ap- 
| were made. 

The School of Mines and Agricul- 
tutal College af Fairbanks, in the 
fourth division, received $41,000. The 
first and third division each received 
an appropriation of $20,000 for fish 


hatcheries. Authority was granted the 
Territory to pay not to exceed $30,000 
for the Seward Peninsular Railroad in 
the second division. An appropriation 
of $15,000 was made from the ter- 
ritorial funds to complete the pur- 


trades they should not be asked to ac- 
cept a cut in wages, but should be 
given an opportunity to make up for 
the recent period. of unemployment. 
It is estimated that if employees in 
the buildirg trades in Toronto accept 
Neumafi col- 


a 10 per cent cut in wages they will 
be contributing a sum equal to $1,000,- 
000 per annum to stimulate cia ae 
in the city. 


chase of the Dr. David S. 
lection of Eskimo relics and stone age 
antiquities for the Alaska Historical 


Museum at Juneau. 


the United States should refrain from ALBERTA ELECTION 


tunity of examining the lignite de- Mesozoic, era. All the rocks in this 


joining any associations of nations, 
the members voting 149 “yes” to 823 
“no.” On the question as to whether 
the United States should enter the ex- 
isting League of Nations with modif- 
cations in general such as were ac- 
ceptable to the Senate of the United 
States, the council members favored it 
by 657 votes to 298 against. The Root- 
Phillimore permanent court of inter- 
national justice proposition, adopted 
by the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva, was favored by a vote of 840 
to 61. By large majorities the council 
members also favored ratification of 
the Versailles Treaty with reserva- 
tions, and repeal by the United States 
of its war | fon. Cancellation of 
the $10,000,000,000 indebtedness of the 
Allies to the United States was not 
favored. 


EMERGENCY LAW ON 
DRUG IMPORTS URGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The federal 
| grand jury has asked the judge of the 
District Court here to recommend to 
‘Congress immediate passage of an 
emergency law curtailing importation 


of drugs. 

Replying to the jury’s request for 
information, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
Health Commissioner, said that the 
United States had become the greatest 
drug country in the world. He urges 
that importation of opium be prohibited 
}altogether and that other drugs be 
limited to 25,000 pounds annually and 
dealt out by the government. 

In @ case involving violation of the 
Harrison drug act the jury said it 
had discovered that both the city and 
state departments usually invested 
with ‘ control and supervision of 
narcotics had practically suspended 
and had gone on record to the effect 
that there is no law that makes it pos- 
sible for them to “stem the tide of 
this approaching menace.” 


WISCONSIN PARK PLANS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—The leg- 
islature recently completed its work 
providing for Northern Lakes Park, 
comprising 8000 acres of virgin for- 

est in Price and Sawyer counties, with | 
of re 20 lakes, to cost $250,000; Dells 
| Wisconsin River Park, one of 
great scenic beauties of Wisconsin, 
chess Sab aces, to coat $70,000, and a 
park north of Beloit, to cost $15,000. 


* 


formation, 


smaller quantities 


posits which are intercalated in that 
and which have been 
worked for some time, providing com- 
bustible, though of low heating power, 
for the small steamers and factories 
in that region. Deposits of this lig- 
nite are also found in various parts 
of Tierra de] Fuego, both in the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean territory, but in 
than in Punta 
Arenas. However, many parts of 
Tierra del Fuego have not been suf- 


ficiently. explored to permit an esti- 


mate.of.the value of these lignite 


deposits. 


The plants which formed the ter- 
tiary coal in this region are sometimes 
found in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, especially the print of the 
leaves, which show that they were 
trees, some of them being very much 
like the present-day Notofagus, which 
form the forests in the region of the 
Straits of Magellan. There are also 
others of widely different species, 
showing that the land here once pos- 
sessed a much richer and more varied 
flora than it does now. 


Bowlders of the Glacial Age 


In the neighborhood of Punta 
Arenas, the great accumulations of 
bowlders of the glacial age present a 
very interesting subject for study. The 
accumulations of loose stones are di- 


vided into valleys or ravines which 
on some parts of the coast have, un- 


der the action of the sea, formed cliffs 
of considerable height. These for- 
mations are particularly numerous 
north of Punta Arenas. 

The sea fauna of this part of the 


Straits supplied the expedition with an 
abundant collection, particularly of in- 


ferior life such as sponges, polyps 


and jellyfish, as well as echinoderms, 
‘shelifish, molluscs, etc., which, being 
less known, generally speaking, were 
eonsidered to be worthy of special at- 
tention. 


Similar investigation was done on 


‘Dawson Island, where the members of 
the expedition remained 10 days. This 
darge island is almost completely cov- 
ered with big forests containing good 
timber for building purposes. 
mill prospers at Port Harris, 
there also is a dockyard in which were 
constructed some of the best steam- 
ers in the coasting trade of the Straits. 


A saw 
where 


The expedition made a particularly 
interesting discovery on Dawson 
Island when it found the remains of 
a fossil flora of the secondary era. 
which indicates that Dawson Island 
is much older than the Puhta Arenas 
district. This deposit shows, together 


"| With the impressions of stems and 


region have undergone radical 
changes, both in structure and po- 
sition, which probably accounts for 
the fact that the organic remains they 
contained have in many places disap- 
peared or become unrecognizable. 


Collections of Much Value 


Returning to Rio Grande, the expe- 
dition made another trip westward to- 
ward Castillo and Landmark No. 14 
of the frontier, where they again found 
marine deposits of the tertiary, or 
Cainozoic, age. The tertiary fossils 
collected at or near Castillo are the 
most interesting and best preserved 
which have been found so far in this 
part of South America. 

These, with the ones collected at 
Cape Santa Ines, Cape Domingo, and 
San Sebastian, form a collection of 
real value, adding to the species al- 
ready known through the Nordensk- 
jold Expedition of 1896 several new 
species of molluscs and other inver- 
terbrates. 

While some members of the expe- 
dition were working at Castillo, others 
went to the San Sebastian region, 
visiting first of all the part of the 
coast to the south of Cape San Sebas- 
tian and the chain of hills which 
stretch from there to Carmen Sylva 
Ridge. This region abounds in traces 
of the glacial age, with numerous 
displaced blocks of granite and other 
igneous rocks, and extensive deposits 
of the characteristic glacial bowlders. 
Samples of all these rocks were col- 
lected, from the study of which it will 
be possible to fix approximately the 
location from which, in remote ages, 
they were transported by the glaciers 
to the Atlantic shores. 


In the central and southern part of. 


Tierra del Fuego the abundant peat 


bogs which cover large tracts of land. 
were examined and several samples. 


of the peat were collected for analysis. 
* The herbarium collection was also 
enriched in this region with several 
specimens of the native flora. 


NORTH CAROLINA MOTOR FEES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

RALEIGH, North Carolina—Auto- 
mobile license fees in North Carolina 
will be higher for the 12 months be- 
ginning July 1, than ever before. 
Total collections will probably reach 
$3,000,000. Last year the fees amounted 
to $1,800,000. Motorists will pay from 
512.50 to. $40 on each car, the license 
fee depending on the horsepower of 
the machine. It is said in Raleigh 
that at least 150,000 licenses will be 
issued. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


EDMONTON, Alberta — While the 
complete returns are not yet in, the 
majority ac*orded to Robert Gardner, 
United Farmers candidate, over Col. 
Herbert Spencer, Unionist, in the by- 
election at Medicine Hat, stands at 


6258, with 41 polls to hear from. It is 
expected these will increase the ma- 
jority to at least 8000, 


While the defeat is not exactly a 


surprise to the government forces, 
such a sweeping victory by the United 
Farmers candidate was not antici- 
pated. The Medicine Hat constituency 
is largely rural and United Farmers 


of Alberta’ are thoroughly organized. 


The Farmers Party threw all their 
forces into the field. The govern- 
ment forces also lined up. Labor sup- 
ported the United Farmers candidate. 
Medicine Hat, counted upon by the 
government to return a large majority 
for Colonel Spencer, gave Mr. Gard- 
ner a majority. Red Cliffe, a small 
manufacturing town, gave a majority 
to Mr. Spencer, but the rural districts 
voted almost solidly for the Farmer 
candidate. Only 80 per cent of the 
vote in the city of Medicine Hat polled 
but in the rural districts the vote was 
larger. 

The tariff was the chief issue in the 
election, Colonel Spencer supporting 
the government policy of protection, 
and Mr. Gardner indorsing the Liberal 
policy of free trade. Just what bear- 
ing the election will have on federal 
and provincial politics it is difficult 
to say. It is prophesied that it will 
have a strong influence on the Alberta 
provincial elections on July 18, serv- 
ing to strengthen the farmer candi- 
dates, who will have no outstanding 
grievance against the Stewart (Lib- 
eral) government, in their fight. 

The Liberal press looks upon the 


DONOFRIO’S 


DELICIOUS 


Crystallized Cactus Candy 


Made From the Wild Cactus Plant of the 
Arizona Desert 


Arizona's Most Unique Product 


We pack crystallized cactus candy in t 
boxes beautifully embossed with a. desert a 


h piece i m Sizes, 
7 225 56 DP paper. $1.00, $2.00, 


Also packed in silk lined workbaskets d 
leather boxes. $5.00 to $10.00. a 
‘yA safe de- 

America, 


and 
to ane t in 


39 Cactus Way and Washington Street 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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A GIFT THAT WILL NEVER 
OuTGROW ITs USEFULNESS 


Practical citizens, who wish to be assured that their 
gifts to charity will never outgrow their usefulness, 
can make gifts or bequests to the Permanent Charity 
Fund, knowing that income from their gifts. will al- 
ways be applied to real needs. 


Whenever, in the opinion of the Committee of the 
Fund, income given to an 
institution fails to meet 
the test of highest useful- 
ness, it can be applied 

p elsewhere to meet a new 
and important need. The 
principal of the Fund re- 
mains perpetually in trust. 


May we send you our 


booklet on the Permanent 
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tomary address d welcome from the 


Simla municipality he made in reply 
certain weighty observations in regard 
to the disorder which has broken out 
at & number of places, and in regard to 
the incitements to violence which have 


at late becume rather opmmen in Bx-| 
‘| Merits and Demerits of the New 


and it rests with her goa’ to com- 
plete the journey with the King-Em- 
peror’s message as their guiding star. 

“It cannot, however, be denied that 
there is in some quarters disregard, 
and even a defiance, of authority 
which has in some instances resulted 
in violent outbursts and loss of life. 
The primary function of government 
is to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people and as a necessary 
consequence to protect them against 
0 ession, and to maintain 
the law and to preserve internal order. 
The peace of the country must not be 
disturbed by violence: It cannot be 
doubted from quite recent events that 
there is some tendency to advocate re- 
course to violence. 


n Many Unable to Judge 


“Government, conscious of its duties 
and responsibilities, cannot permit 
incitements to violence, which usually 
has most effect on those who are least 
able to form a reasoned judgment, 
Throughout his speeches Mr. Ghandi 
has consistently denounced violence, 


and has urged his followers to abstain 
from it. It-is to be hoped that such 
differences of opinion or policy as may 
exist between fellow citizens of India 
may be brought to a solution by the 


light of reason and mutual sympathy 


and understanding.” 

The last paragraph quoted gives Mr. 
Ghandi an opportunity to prove his 
claim to political responsibility, When 
the new Viceroy arrived it was sug- 
gested that the non-cooperation move- 
ment should be suspended and Lord 
Reading be given a fair trial. Mr. 
Ghandi refused to suspend his cam- 
paign by one iota, although directly 
appealed to dy Mr. Raza Ali, a member | t 
of the Council of State. In some 
recent pronouncements he has toyed 
very complacently with the idea of 
general anarchy. The actual out- 


The breaks of disorder at points widely 


th 1 — would — out- 
balance a coalition of Liverals and 
Roman Catholics in its favor. 


tion on two conditions: that there be 


ty no divorce, and that what they call 


“freedom of the school,” I. e., religious 
education, be sanctioned 

Neither of these conditions seem in- 
superable in the present state of 
Italian opinion. The secular versus 
religious education is, however, likely 
to create much stir today. What will 
decide the future relations of Italy 


and the papacy is the interest of both 
parties. 
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IRISH WATER POWER 
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Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland very optimistic 
and highly encou is the report 
just issued by the subcommittee ap- 
pointed some time ago by the Board 
of Trade to investigate the water 
power resources of Ireland. The com- 
mittee has gone into the possibilities 
of the lower Shannon, lower Erne, 
lower, Bann and the Liffey, and ex- 
pressed opinion that these rivers vse 
“ripe for development.” The 
mittee nds the invest — 
of the Boyne, Strule, Lee, Beyle, Carrib 
and Blackwater (Cork), as well as the 
high-level lakes of Donegal, Wicklow, 
Galway and Kerry. 

The report shows that at least half 
a million water horsepower is “avail- 
able continuously and can be econom- 
ically developed in Ireland,” and that 
its annual value is represented by 
£10,000,000. This amount of water 

is equivalent to that which 

would be generated by the annual con- 
of 7,600,000 tons of coal, and 

when harnessed for practical 

place Ireland in a position 


1 —— independent of coal or oil. 
Cheap 


electricity would be available 


separated; the powerful appeals ad- 
dressed him from various quarters; 
possibly the Viceroy’s appeal, accom- 
panied f it was by an earnest dis- 
avowal’ of any intention to cause 
alarm, have, albiet somewhat tardily, 
moved the non-cooperative leader. 


Outrages Denounced 

Reference has previously been made 
to serious rioting in the Malegaon, 
and it was asked how Mr. Ghandi rec- 
onciled these outrages with his creed 
of non-violence. 
Young India, he has uttered the 
gravest of warnings, which must have 
violently irritated his seditious col- 
leagues, Muhammad and Shanhat Ali. 

“Malegaon non-cooperators have 
been false to ae creed, faith, and 
country. They Have put back the 
hands of the clock of progress. Non- 
violence is the rock on which the 
whole structure of non-cooperation is 
built. The murder of the men who were 
evidently doing their duty was, if the 
report is correct, deliberate. It was a 
cowardly attack. Certain men wil- 
fully broke the law, and invited pun- 
ishment. A few more such murders 
and we will forfeit the sympathy of 
the masses. 


Care Advocated 


“We must ceaselessly préach 
against violence, alike in public and 
in private. We must not show any 
sympathy to the evildoers. The work- 
ers must be doubly careful in their 
talks. They must cease to talk of 
evil of the government, and the offi- 
cials, whether European or Indian. 
We must be patient if there is no re- 
sponse to the demand for men, money 
and munitions. 

“All police orders must be strictly 
obeyed. There should be no civil dis- 
obedience. We have undertaken to 
stand the gréat provocation and re- 
main non-violent. Implicitly sub- 
scribe to the test suggested by The 
Times of India. It may be recog- 
nized that as a movement, the only 
test of its value must be in the ab- 
solute sincerity of its upholders.” 


Mr. Ghandi Forsook Career 

Mr. Ghandi has evidently realized 
with a start that inflammatory 
speeches breathing racial hatred are 
bound to take effect sooner or later on 
the ignorant and credulous. His 
warning against abuse of the govern- 
ment is a welcome recantation of his 
own previous abuse of a “satanic gov- 
ernment.” ° 

In practical effect there seems no 
great difference between the stand- 
points of Lord Reading and Mr. 
Ghandi, but intellectually they are 
really poles apart. There 18 little in 
common between the brilliant Viceroy, 
intérnational lawyer, statesman, and 
financier, and the ascetic, who, despite 
his early legal training and consider- 
able practice, renounced them all and 


* 


advises his countrymen to return to 


the spinning wheel. Mr. Ghandi might 
8 might not— respond to an appeal 
to join hands with the government. 
He is, in an i enigma, 
but the . 
ne 


~ 


In his journal, 


PRESENT STATE OF 
BRITISH FARMING 


Agriculture Bill Shown in 
Their Effect Upon Farmers 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 


TAMWORTH, Engiland—The pres- 
ent situation in British agricultural 


circles is one of considerable diffi- |. 


eulty—both financially and politically. 
The last few years of the war were 
undoubtedly times of great prosperity 
for the farmer, in spite of the incon- 
venience and handicaps under which 
he had to work. With the advent of 
peace, it was only to be expécted 
that some. decline in the prices of 
agricultural produce would be ex- 
perienced. For this depreciation the 
farming community was fully pre- 
. On the other hand, the pos 
sibility of a general slump in British 
commerce was foreseen in but few 
quarters. 
The present widespread trade de- 
pression has naturally rendered the 
farmer’s difficulties even more acute 
than he anticipated. Generally speak- 
ing, the farmer expected more official 
assistance from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in dealing With his post-war 
problems than he has experienced. In 
many quarters great hopes were en- 
tertained with regard to the bill, 
which, in much amended form, became 
the Agriculture Act of 1920. 


Government's Policy 

In the early days of the bill, the 
measure was regarded as an indica- 
tion that the government intended to 
make a strong agricultural policy a 
fundamental feature of national re- 


construction. Moreover, apart from 
the original clauses of the bill, the 
facilities supplied by the Minister of 
Agriculture for technical education 
and the settlement of former service 
men on the land, tended to support 
this opinion. It was telt that the 
‘government, in introducing the dill, 
had in view the thorough strengthen- 
ing of the agricultural industry. 

Broadly spéaking, the bill intended 
to rénder the position of the farmer 
more assured, both as regards the 
financial returns from his crops and 
the security of his tenure of his farm: 
in return, the government was to have 
certain powers of supervision of 
farms in order to insure the greatest 
possible output of home-grown food. 
That the more progressive of British 
practical farmers regarded the orig- 
inal bill with favor, is indicated by 
the strong support given to it by the 
National Farmers Union. 


Little Encouragement 

Unfortunately, the bill was so con- 
siderably amendéd during its passage 
through Parliament, that the Agricul- 
ture Act, as it became law, appears 
to provide the farmer with but little 


encouragement. In some quarters it 
is felt that while the farmer’s security 
of tenure is not greatly increased, he 
will be subjected to a considerable 
amount of official intérference and 
control. Other agriculturists ink 
that the clauses which deaf with 
tenancy and the Official supervision of 
cultivation offer so many avenues of 
appeal that their practical effects 
will be very small. 

Whichever of these two points of 
view proves, in practice, to be the 
more correct, it is perfectly cértain 


that the act, in itself, cannot be re- 


garded as a really fundamental step 
toward progress in British agricul- 
ture. Indirectly, however, the effects 
of the operation of the act may be 
very considerable. In the first place, 
the cultivation clause insures the 
maintenance of local agricultural au- 
thorities, who, in their turn, will be in 
touch with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 


Farmers and Ministry 

This closer connection of the Min- 
istry with the farming community—in 
spite of the lattér’s inherent dislike 


of officialdom—will, undoubtedly, tend 
to produce a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding between the two parties 
than has previously existed. More- 
over, the establishment, on a perma- 
nent basis, of the county committees 
must ultimately result in the improve- 
ment of local agricultural education. 
The difficulty expérienced by farmers 
before the war in obtaining advice 
with regard to their problems was in 
some districts very considerable. The 
agricultural organizers and cultiva- 
tion efficers should be able to re- 
move this serious handicap. ' 

From the official standpoint, the 
operation of the act should prove 
very helpful. By reason of its varied 
branches, and the differences in local 
cenditions—climate, social, and legal 
agriculture is, admittedly, one of 
the most difficult industries to ad- 
ministrate satisfactorily. The de- 
tailed local information ~ which, 
through the ceunty officials, the 
Ministry will now receive, should do 
much to supply the government with 


ative. 
Mesawhile Mr. Rosa Ali has given ‘material for future legislation. 


| 


" ‘Bver since May 7, 1920, the day on 
which Bolshevist Russia signed peace 
with Georgia, the Soviet Government 
ot Moscow has never stopped seeking 
a pretext to destroy the peace treaty 
and to force its despotic will upon the 
Georgian nation, and has prepared the 
ground for war with Georgia with the 
greatest care. But the Georgian peo- 


ple have done their best not to give the 
Bolsheviki (in spite of their campaign 
of provocation) the least pretext that 
would justify them in starting an open 
war against the Georgian Republic. 

Quite unexpectedly, on February 12, 
1921, the troops of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Armenia crossed the south- 
ern frontier of Georgia (district of 
Borchalo) and startéd military opera- 
tions. The Bolsheviet explanation of 
this invasion is that it was the result 
of the differences existing between the 
Government of Georgia and that of 
Soviet Armenia in regard to the fron- 
tier line, 


Tragedy of Small Nation 

At the outbreak of hostilities the 
Moscow Government did not openly 
take „any part in the war. This fact 
explains, among other things, the 
farce played by Mr. Tchitcherin, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who officfally 
offered the “kind services of Moscow” 
to the Georgian Government for the 
settlement of the Armenian-Geor- 


gian conflict. Although this offer 
did not correspond to the attitude of 
the Moscow Government toward 
Georgia, the Georgian Government ac- 
cepted it, as they did not wish to let 
the least chance of maintaining peace 
slip by them. The Bolshevist state- 
ment to the contrary, namely that 
Georgia rejected Mr. Tchitcherin’s of- 
fer, should be considered as com- 
jpletely false and as having been spread 
| by the Government of Moscow in order 
to justify the hostilities which, accord- 
ing to their plan, were to continue 
until the Republic of Georgia was com- 
pletely annihilated. 

Russia not only threw against 
Georgia an army of 140,000 men, 
which attacked her on all four sides 
at once, but she committed this act 
in conjunction with the fanatical Mu- 
hammadan Government of Angora. 
Notwithstanding the heroic resistance 
of the Georgian troops, lacking mu- 
nitions, they had, it will be remem- 
bered, to draw back. Thus the trag- 
edy of a small nation ended. 

It is necessary to remember that the 
Republic of Georgia has always been 

to any interference in the 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

TIFLIS, Georgia — The American’ 
press, as well as the press of the whole 
world, gave considerable prominence 
to the invasion of the Republic of 
Georgia by the bearers of the new un- 
perialism, the red communistic im- 
perialism of the Russian Soviets. This 
event was only one of the statzes in the 
intricate and wide~plan of foreign 
policy, as adopted by the rulers of 
Moscow. The execution of this policy 
was based upon the two following pro- 
ceedings: 

1. Offering friendship and giving 
assistance to the discontented ele- 
ments of all countries, whoever these 
discontented slements may happen to 
be (from the Spanish syndicalists and 
anarchists to the autocratic despots 
of the East), and 

2. Military operations aiming at the 
compulsory establishment of the So- 
viet system in countries lying beyond 
the borders of Soviet, Russia. This 
was done under pretense of helping 
the proletariat of those countries in 
their struggle agaipst the oppression 
exe by their rulers. ‘ 

Studying the external aggression 
-policy of the Bolsheviki in regard to 
their smaller neighbor, one sees that 
this policy is carried out according to 
all the regular methods of Napoleonic 
imperialism, with one characteristic 
peculiarity: that Communists, natives 
of the invaded country, fostered and 
made ready ih Moscow beforehand, are 
fictitiously put at the head of the in- 
vading troops to show the outer world 
that this is a powerful insurrection of 
the oppresstd masses against their 
government. That is just what hap- 
pened in Georgia. 

An Ancient Civilization 

The Georgian State, it should be 
remembered, is one of the oldest 
Christian countries of Europe; it is 
a border state between Europe and 
Asia and occupies the western part 
of Transcaucasia; the western Cau- 


casian coast of the Black Sea is the 
eastern frontier of Georgia. The 
Georgian nation possesses a very 
ancient and original civilization, simi- 
lar to the culture of Greéce and 
Byzantium, and the history of Geor- 
gia as a state can be traced back to 
several centuries A. D. Georgia, to- 
gether with Poland and Finland, was, 
for more than one hundred years, a 
province of the Russian Empire. 

After the Bolshevist revolution, the 
independence of Georgia, as well as 
that of Finland and Poland, was re- 
éstablished, and independent Georgia 
was officially recognized by the great 
and small powers of Europe. From 
the very beginning of her new in- 
dependent existence, Georgia es- 
tablished a democratic republican 
régime on the basis of universal suf- 
frage of both sexes. The Government 
of Géorgia, consisting of prominent 
members of the Georgian Labor Party, 
bas already carried out very great 
social and agrarian reforms. 


Georgia Deceived 

It was on May 7, 1920, that the 
Georgian Republic signed a peace 
treaty with Soviet Russia, according 
to which the latter recognizéd uncon- 
ditionally the independence of Georgia 
and her sovereignty over the terri- 
tory she occupied at the moment of 
the signature of the peace. Immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of peace 
regular diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished between the two countries. 
The Russian Soviet Government sent 
a diplomatic mission to Georgia. 

The real task of this mission was, 
without doubt, to create propitious 
oceasions fer the invasion of the little 
republic, and of making propaganda 
against the government, organizing 
plots, spying and trying to provoke all 
sorts of misunderstandings between 
Georgia and Russia. The mission con- 


Americans Prefer to Travel 
Under the American Flag 


ND when, as on the U. S. Mail Line to principal 
ropean Ports, there is no sacrifice in the com- 
forts and luxuries that make or mar a voyage, there is no 
reason why preference should not be given American- 
flag ships. 
le For information as to rates and séilings, write L. S. Mail 
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responsibilities in the position of 
emall border state, Georgia 3 
to collaborate with General Denikin 
even when this latter’s army was 
powerful, and General Denikin threat- 
ened war with Georgia in the event 
of her not helping him against the Bol- 
sheviki of Moscow. The Workmen and 
Peasant Government of Nicholas Le- 
nine, however, proved to be a far more 
dangerous and imperialistic neighbor 
than even the army of General 
Denikin. 


PREMIER MAY RETIRE SOON 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—Retirement 
of George H. Murray from the Pre- 
miership of Nova Scotia after 25 years’ 
continuous tenure of office is gener- 
ally expected to take place within a 
comparatively few weeks. Mr. Mur- 
ray, a graduate of Boston University, 
has already been in office for a longer 
period than any other Premier in 
British history. The general opinion 
is that he wil] remain in office until 
next month, when the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his accession to power 
will occur, and for such time after- 
ward as may be necessary for the 
completion of arrangements as re- 
gards his successor and such cabinet 
changes as may be decided upon, but 
that his resignation will not be any 
longer delayed. 
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RECENT CRISIS Id 
THE POLISH CABINET. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland—For the last few 
weeks the atmosphere of Polish poli- 
tics has been fraught with electricity. 
It was at the end of May, in fact, that 
the Cabinet and Premier sent in their 
resignations, the Premier giving as 
his motive the impossibility of recon- 
structing a Cabinet that should have 
the support of a majority in the Diet. 
Upon this thé Marshal of the Diet, 
Mr. Trampcaynski, requested the Pres- 
ident not to accept the Premier’s res- 
ignation as the Diet and nation at 
large. were convinced that it would 
be most harmful if at the present 
critical moment Mr. Witos were to 


relinquish the helm of the govern- 
ment. President Pilsudski conse- 
quently refused acceptance of the 
Premier's resignation and begged him 
to form a Cabinet. 

The great difficulty was to fill the 
post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
resigned by Prince Sapieha. <Zvery 
day a new candidature was announced, 
but nobody came forward to assume 
a position which is, especially at the 
present moment, one of enormous dif- 
ficulty and requiring skillful and ex- 
perienced bands. 

The principal reason for the frequent 
change in ministers is that the Diet as 
now constituted has no definite char- 
acter, and no party has a decided ma- 
jority. It was called together in order 
to create the Polish Constitution. 
Having accomplished that task it 
ought by right to dissolve, but just 
this moment is a most unfavorable one 
for elections. Poland is an essentially 
agricultural country, the majority of 
the Diet must necessarily be a Peasant 
Party, but now and the following sum- 
mer months are the most important 
for the agriculture of the country and 
all consideration of politics must give 
way to the paramount duty of pre- 
paring and gathering the harvest. 

The new elections cannot, therefore, 
take place till the autumn, and the 
Diet must drag on its existence till it 
rises for the summer vacation. In 
any case, some nominations as that of 
Mr. Darowski as Minister of Labor 
and Public Works, and Mr. Michalski 
as Food Minister have already re- 
ceived the sanction of the President. 
The proposal made by the leader of 
the club of Christian Democrats that 
Mr. Paderewski should be asked to 
accept the charge of Minister of For- 
eign Affairs has met with universal 
disapprobation, and was not taken 
seriously by any party, including even 
the National Democrats. The univer- 
sal feeling was one of satisfaction that 
Mr. Witos had consented to retain his 


post of Premier. 


BREAD PRICES IN ONTARIO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office. 


LONDON, Ontario—W. E. Raney, 
Attorney-General of the provincial 
government, has refused to authorize 
an official investigation here into tha. 
price of bread, stating that his gov- 
ernment has not the power to investi- 
gate. The Chamber of Commerca, 
however, will ask the federal govern- 
ment at Ottawa for authority to con- 
duct a probe. If this is not forthcom- 
ing the city council will name a local 
committee to investigate. Bread is 
sold here at 12 cents for a 24-ounce 
loaf, and the claim is made that it 
could be sold at 10 cents with profit 
to the bakers. 
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Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


Here we have Mr. Busy- 
body. 


He has just discovered that 
the Wanamaker Store has 
some excellent luggage. 


— f — 


He finds that every piece is 
first quality 


That every piece is well 
made 

That nothing is skimped, 
nor slighted 


That the variety is inspira- 
tional 


—— 


That every piece is exactly 
as we represent it to be. 


All of which we are pleased 
to record 


For -your happiness as well 
as ours. 
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There were three principal agree- 
ments under which liabilities arose. 
the original agreement the govern- 
ment undertook in effect to bear any 
loss to the companies arising from 
ar cause during the period of control, 
hich was extended for two years 
after the war. Next was an agreement 
in respect of deferred maintenance, 
repairs and other work having to be 


of the period of control and that 
which would have been the value o 
those stores at the end of 1914. 
Explaining the government pro- 
posals, Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of 
Transport, claimed that the position 
of the railways under their agree- 
ment with the state was a favorable 
one during the war. For seven years 
the companies had had no anxiety as 


to their net receipts and dividends. 
and] He. believed that in the last year they 


was another bad tendency to 

| term “Ibero-American,” which 
to include Brasil in the 

s of Spanish and Portu- 


pano-Americans” suited the natives of 
Brazil, and it was supported by the 
authority of Almeide Garret because 
oi “Spain” and “Portugal” were political 
names, but Hispania“ was a geograph- 
ical neme which included the two. 
They had been called “Hispania” for 
In teaching centers of the United 
States of America, the name Span- 
ish” was employed in reference to 
matters of origin purely, and “His- 
pano” to such as embraced Spanish 
and Portuguese generally. Why should 
the same be done elsewhere? 
The consequences of the use of 
the terms “Spanish-America” and 
“Ibero-America,” or their tendencies, 
were simply in the direction of for- 
getfulness and neglect. That, and 
nothing else, was the aim of those 
who propagated them, but for them- 
selves they aspired to a spiritual “‘His- 
pania,” a conjunction of Spain, Por- 
tugal and the America that proceeded 
trum them both, a society of nations, a 
pe that loved right, justice and lib- 
X. 1 
He therefore, in conclusion, asked 
thé congress to adopt three resolu- 
tions, the first being that the term 
“Latin-America” was incorrect, -the 
second that the term “Ibero-America” 
Was unnecessary, and the third that 


states, the term “Hispanico” should be em- 


ployed for what was common to Spain 
and Portugal and for the America that 
proceeded from them both. Decision 
upon these propositions was reserved 
until a later sitting. 


TORONTO PRINTERS 
RETURNING TO WORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Office 


its Canadian News 
TORONTO, Ontario — Compositors, 
presstien and bookbinders who are on 
strike in Toronto for a 44-hour week, 
a closed shop, and higher wages are 
gradually returning to work. The 


| — un solvent. A correspondent of 
ne bale * 0 


had 


distributed '£1;000,000 more than 
in any previous year, and they had 
maintained their property as far as 
they could, regardless of increased 
cost, at the expense of the state. No 
other statutory undertaking had been 
placed on a similar favored basis dur- 
ing the war. During the seven yeare 
the railway companies’ receipts and 
expenditure amounted to £2,400,000,- 
000. It would indeed be strange if in 
a transaction of such magnitude dis- 
putes did not arise and lead to con- 
troversy, but it was desirable at the 
end of control to have a final settle- 
ment, so that uncertainty might not 
continue in this great and essential 
industry, and therefore the Colwyn 
Committee was appointed. 0 
Settlement Basis 

The committee put the state's lia- 
bility at the outside figure of E 156, 
000,000, but showed how it might be 
greatly reduced. Sir Eric said both 
sides had endeavored to arrive at a 
fair settlement, the last thing the gov- 
ernment wanted to do deing to run 
away from their legal obligations. 
After spending many wéary weeks in 
flogging out the matter and after very 


long and arduous negotiations, the 


government and the Railway Execu- International 
Navigation and Power in the St. 


tive Committee had agreed upon the 
basis of a settlement. The state has 
agreed to pay the companies 2 60, 
000,000, less £9,000,000 income tax, in 
two installments, one at the end of 
this year and the other at the end of 
next year. Over 100 companies were 
involved in the settlement, and a few 
were not satisfied with it. Ireland was 
entirely out of the arrangement, and 
would be dealt with separately. : 

The government has made certain 
reservations to the terms of settle- 
ment, three being of special impor- 
tance. One involves a sum of £20.- 
000,000, which the government chal- 
lenged after check and scrutiny of 
the accounts. Another relates to £8,- 
000;000, which represents excess ex- 
penditure, expenditure the companies 
incurred after spending their full 
quota at the 1913 rate on maintenance 
of their property, and if necessary the 
item will be tested in the law courts. 
A further £2,000,000, connected with 
the sending of rolling stock, locomo- 
tives, and permanent way to France, fs 
‘also at issue, making a total of £30,- 
000,000 yet to be adjusted. 


Present Problem 


‘Sir Bric Geddes confidently recom- 
mended the settlement to Parliament 
and the country, as being fair and 
reasonable, and following the spirit 
Ind not the strict letter of the law, 
Where the latter pressed unduly hard 


S 


the taxpayer. How the com- 


panies would spend the £51,000,000 
was, be said, their affair. No doubt 
they will use it in. stabilizing the in- 
dustry. Most of the companies have 
n, severely strained in their 

. On their behalf it u urged 


N. 
it during the last seven years there 


has been put upon them a burden of 


Wages which, if not drastically re- 
uced, they cannot possibly meet and 


states that in 1913 the net 
the railway companies 
to, roughly, 250,800,000. 


* 
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been considered an excessive amount to 
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: several governments and parliaments 
concerned. 


If they did, Labor mayors and Labor 
councilors would rule the citiies. 

The fact of the matter is that very 
many of the workers themselves dis- 
trust the official Labor organjzation. 
The case of Wellington may be quoted 
in. illustration of the nature and 
methods of this organization. There 
is a Labor representation committee 
composed of delegates of the prin- 
cipal ened unions. This committee 
is ted by the active extremists, 
who have m to capture most of. 


the executive positions in’ Labor 


circles. When a local or national 
election is approaching, the commit- 
tee receive nominations: from the 
unions, and by an ‘elective process it 
selects the candidates who are to 
represent Labor in the fight. 

Just how the process operates has 
never been made quite clear to the 
general public, but the result very 
often is to put into the field the 
worst possible candidates. The citi- 
zens of Wellington were invited this 
year to accept as tkeir mayor a “red” 
extremist, whose sole prior claim on 
the attention of the community had 
been a very public utterance de- 
rogatory to all “agreements.” More 
level-headed Labor leaders of provea 
capacity were passed over in the se- 
lection. 

The powers of the Labor represen- 
tation committee do not end when 
the election is over. If a candidate 
nominated by the committee has been 
elected to any public body, he is re- 
quired to adopt the policies of the 
committee, accept its instructions 
and, if so ordered, resign at its dic- 
tation. If Wellington elected a 
Labor mayor, therefore, the real 
center of authority would be the 
room where the committee meets; the 
mayor would not represent the peo- 
ple of the city, but merely the trade 
unionists who had created the com- 
mittee. 

The supporters of the system retort 
that representatives ought to be sub- 
ject to recall if they do not stick to 
their election pledges. This really 
is another way of saying that men 
who are placed in positions of re- 
spohsibility become cautious about 
the safety of the machine they are 
guiding. The divorcing of authority 
from responsibility is the really 
dangerous feature of the caucus sys- 
tem as New Zealand Labor is trying 
to apply it. 


ST. LAWRENCE PLANT 
WOULD RIVAL NIAGARA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
MONTREAL, Quebec — Montreal is 

vitally interested in the plan for cre- 
ating in the St. Lawrence a power dam 
and works capable of developing 1. 
000,000 horsepower of electric energy, 
which has just been submitted to the 
Joint Commission on 


Lawrence River by Hugh L. Cooper & 
Co., consulting engineers, of New 
York The report presented is the 
result of two years’ study and the in- 
terests supporting Mr. Cooper and his 
associates have already spent over 
$200,000 on the surveys. 

The scheme will concern navigation 
as much as power. The plant, it is 
claimed, besides giving power facili- 
ties equal to, or better, than are af- 
forded by Niagara Falls, for a radius 
of 400 miles from the Croil Island site, 
will also be a first logical step to- 
ward creating a 30-foot channel be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic by way of Montreal. The 
surface of Lake Ontario, it is calcu- 
lated, will be maintained at 245% feet 
above sea level, a gain of a foot and | 
three-quarters over lowest recorded | 
levels. There will be available a foot 
of water over Lake Ontario’s area of 
7240 miles for regulating the St. 
Lawrence below the chief dam at 
Croil Island. In all, the plan calls 
for five dam and lock series before 
the level of Montreal is reached. 

The difficulties in constructing such 
works will be great. When coffer- 
dams have been placed hitherto, 40,- 
000 cubic feet of water a second has 


handle. On the St. Lawrence, under 
the pregent scheme, cofferdams will 
have to be placed when four and a 
half times as much water as that is 
being discharged. The time required 
for the work is five years at least, so 
that the temporary constructions 
would have to possess the strength of 
ordinary permanent structures. Thé 
estimated final cost is put at 81,450. 
000. The promoters propose to have 
not less than 400,000 electric horse- 
power ready for delivery on thé 
United States side in approximately 
60 months after starting, and 50,000 
horsepower is to be put at the dis- 
posal of Canadian users, to be in- 
creased according to demand. eae 
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the 
which certain large questions of pol- 
de settled; but actual 


decisions only be taken by the 


The status of the dominions, which 
has been so enhanced as a result of 
the war, and the Peace Conference, at 
which they were treated as separate 
nations, has been the cause of the 
calling ot a further conference, which 
will be known as the “constitutional 
conference,” for 1922. The agenda for 
this future constitutional conference 
will be one subject for discussion at 
the imperial cabinet. The other main 
subjects to be debated at the cabi- 
net” are the question of the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; a gen- 
eral view of the main features of for- 
eign relations particularly affecting 
the dominions; and a preliminary con- 
‘deration, preparatory to the proposed 
constitutional conference, of some 
methods of arriving at a common un- 
derstanding regarding external affairs 
which concern the whole Empire. 


Mi E 


Ten further subjects have also been 
mooted for discussion; but as these 
are not of such urgent importance, and 
owing to the fact that it is not desired 
unduly to prolong the deliberations, it 
is unlikely that they will be exhaus- 
tively thrashed out. The Government 
of Canada has already expressed its 
doubt as to the desirability of includ- 
ing these additional subjects in the 
agenda for the cabinet. Among these 
questions are the following: 

The position of British Indians in 
other parts of the Empire; naval, mil- 
itary and air defense; the development 
of civil aviation; inter-impeérial com- 
munication by land, sea and air; the 


75 


question of German reparations, in- 
cluding the division between different 
parts of the Empire; the imperial 
statistical bureau; and imperial pat- 
ents, and the recommendations of the 
oversea settlement conference held 
recently in London. As mentioned it 
is not likely that the majority of these 
subjects will receive much attention 
owing to the limited time at the dis- 
posal of the cabinet. 


Unequally Affected 


Even the main subjects do not, of 
coufse, equally affect al] the domin- 
ions. For instance, the question of 
the renewal or otherwise, of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty is full of meaning for 

ustralia and New Zealand and, to a 
lesser extent, for Canada; on the 
other hand, the matter is one of purely 
academical, or only very indirect mo- 
ment to South Africa. 

General Smuts has declared that the 
paramount aim of the British Empire 
should be to secure a complete under- 
standing with the United States, and 
no renewal of the Japanese Treaty 
should take place unless America is 
satisfied that no risk to its interests 
could follow from that pact. He added 
that imperial defense was largely’ 
a pacific question and South African 
interests were, therefore, only indi- 
rect. 

W. M. Hughes, the Prime Minister 
of Australia, while being very de- 
sirous for the renewal of the treaty, 
takes exactly the same view as Gen- 
ral Smuts concerning its effect on 


Anglo-American friendship, and has | was read: 


declared that the hope of the world 
lies in the friendship and understand- 
ing between Great Britain and the 
United States, and added that “white 
making every effort to retain the 
friendship of Japan, we cannot make 
an enemy of the United States.” He 
advocated the renewal of the treaty 
and said: “Our ideal at the conference 
is, as I see it, « renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty in a form and mod- 
ified, if that should be deemed proper, 
as will be acceptable to Britain and 
to America, to Japan and ourselves.” 

General Smuts was very emphatic 
in regard to the question of Great 
Britain and European “entangle- 
ments,” and strongly advocated 
warmer relations with America. He 
said that it was impossible to con- 
tinue to be entangled in the embroil- 
ments of Europe, and the Empire 
should revert to the traditional policy 


‘movement they were 


for liberalism, 


of having no European entanglements. 


shape which the Empire’ 

tion should take, but said that he 
was among those who believed that 
the voice of the dominions, which 
had become a potent influence in 
determining the Empire’s foreign re- 
lations, would be exercised in the 
direction of peace. Speaking for him- 
sef alone, he said that Britain would 
hesitate to engage in war ‘against 
strong public opinion in Canada or 
Australia. He further went on to 
say that his own view was that the 
diplomatic unity of the Empire should, 
as far as possible, be maintained, but 
there ‘ought to be a united front con- 
solidated by previous agreement at 
a conference. Sir Robert, in finish- 
ing his speech, aroused the unani- 
mous approval of the Canadian House 
of Commons by declaring that the 


‘goal should be set before them of a 


commonwealth of nations within the 
Empire on a basis of equality and 
cooperation. 

Voice in Foreign Policy. 

In discussing foreign affairs, New 
Zealand’s Prime Minister, referring to 
the proposal to admit the dominions 
to the imperial councils in regard to 
matters of foreign policy, mentioned 


hig speeches on that subject in the 
New Zealand Parliament, when he had 
expressed himself in favor of-an im- 
perial executive upon which the 
United Kingdom, India and the do- 
minions should be represented. In 
those speeches he had pointed out that 
the dominions had got to the length 
of being partners in the Empire. That 
did not mean, of course, that New 
Zealand should have as much say as 
Great Britain or a big Dominion like 
Canada, but he ught it should be 
able to take e on an imperial 
executive in gthening the ties of 
Empire. 

Whatever shape the agenda of the 
Empire Cabinet takes, and whatever 
scope they cover, there is no doubt 
that the questiéns to be discussed and 
agreed upon will be of far-reaching 
importance to the future of the British 
race, and the deliberations of the 
prime ministers who have come from 
all parts of the world to represent 
their respective countries will be fol- 
lowed with the greatest earnestness, 
not only by the component parts of 
the Empire who are directly con- 
cerned, but also by those foreign 
countries whose interests come within 
the orbit of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

COALITION LIBERALS 
_ IN BRITAIN ORGANIZE 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BIRMINGHAM, England—Mr. Lloyd 
George’s supporters having been de- 
feated in the recent election in the 


NEW ZEALAND TREATS 


JTS SOLDIERS WELL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Australesian News Office © 
AUCKLAND, New Zealand — That 


|New Zealand leads the world in the 


treatment of returned soldiers is the 
conviction brought back from the 
Empire conference of former service 
men by W. E. Leadley, who was one 


‘lof the New Zealand delegates to that 


important gathering in Cape Town. 
Mr. Leadley has no qualification to 
make in his eulogy of New Zealand’s 
system. N 

There is no country in the Empire 
can touch it,” he continued, chatting 
to a newspaper correspondent on 
reaching Wellington. “Canada,” he 
said, “can beat us on pensions. The 
Australian gratuity scheme is slightly 
more liberal than ours, but, taking 
our land settlement, pensions, gratuity, 
and business loans, np other country 
can touch us, and New Zealand has a 
great reputation abroad.” Mr. Leadley 
reports that the conference decided to 
work on a non-party and non-political 
basis, which is the attitude taken up 
by most returned soldiers in New 
Zealand. There has been much debate 
here on the proposal that the Returned 
Soldiers associations shopld enter 
politics as a new party, but the pro- 
posal was strongly opposed by the 
press, and we have probably heard the 
last of it as a serious policy. 


MILK PRICE ADVANCED 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON. Massachusetts—An ad- 
vance of % cent a quart in the 
price of milk to the New England Milk 
Producers Association has been made 
by the farmers. Greater cost of pro- 
duction at this season of the year is 
given as a reason. 
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Y SAIL 


Down Picturesque Boston 
Bay and Along the South 
Shore to the Landing-Place 
of the Pilgrim Pioneers. 


The Vacation Day 


Tnp De Luxe 
DINING SALOON 


Mayflower Orchestra 
Staterooms Reserved 


Leave Rowe’s Wharf Every 
Day at 10 A, N. 


ROUND TRIP 
Adults $2. Children Under 12, $1 


AmericanLegionDay 
. July 3 
_ NO PUBLIC BOAT SERVICE 


Men Have Bought All the 
date ONLY. 


. DB 
Boat Tickets for this 


National Liberal Club, where the Wee 
Frees” reign supreme, the Coalition, 
Liberals are not letting the grass grow | 


beneath their feet, but are organizing 


their party machine throughout the 
country. | 


At a conference recently held in 
Birmingham to form a Coalition Liber- 
al Council for the West Midlands, the 
following message from the Premier 
“I welcome your coopera- 
tion in bringing the contribution of 
Liberalism to the welfare of the coun- 
try and the Empire.” Lord Charn- 
wood, who presided, sent a reply as- 
suring the Premier, on behalf of the 
meeting, of confidence and loyalty. 


Mr. McCurdy, as chief whip, the 
principal speaker, said he hoped the 
inaugurating 
would represent the new liberalism 
whose outlook upon world affairs had 
been tempered and refined by the ex- 
periences of the last few years. He 
said the new organization was neces- 
sary because the older organization 
had largely committed themselves to 
the doctrine that it was treason for 
Liberals to cooperate with other par- 
ties. The new organization stood first 
believing liberalism 
should share in shaping the world’s 


THE PERFECT HARBOR SAIL 


Sunlight—Moonlight 


Opportunity is here for every- 
one to enjoy the sea breezes and 
the wide stretch of white sand 
along the ocean front. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


destinies during the present critical 
years. 


sketching. 


„Other entranci 
Fairyland from Banff to 


Canadian Pac 


on request. 


YourSummer Vacation 
: In the Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Climb peaks that penetrate the clouds; explore valleys—lovely 
as Eden; select any of your favorite pastimes—from golf to 

Then—come back for the tempting cuisine, dancing 
and gay diversions of a luxurious mountain hotel. 


You will find all of this and mort at Banff 8 Hotel and Chateau Lake 

Louise resorts also in the Boo A uninterrupted Alpine 
ictoria, B. C.—-so easy to reach a 

Call or Write for Information 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
OR YOUR LOCAL TICKET OFFICE 


All information concerning Canada furnished 
Canadian newspapers on file. 
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Steamers from Rowe's Wharf 
BOSTON 


10 
* Falls 
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Maritime Provinces—Great Lakes 
ALSO SUMMER TOURS TO 
California and Pacific Northwest 
Summer 1 Travel“ 


EUROPE—Steamship Tickets vis Au 


GEO. E. MARSTERS, Inc, 


284 Washington Street. Boston 


PROVINCETOWN 


100-mile round trip to CAPE COD on large 
wireless equipped, iron steamship, 
DOROTHY BRADFORD 


| Fare—Round Trip $2.00; One Way 61.75 


Inel g Wer Tax 


Wharf, 400 Atlantic Kue, DAIL 
M., Sundays and Holidays 16 A. i 


Refreshmente Orchestra 
Tel. Fort Hill 4855 


Leaves 
9:80 A. 
Staterooms 
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ow a total of $13,953,178 worth 


maln crops produced by these new 


12,361-with the 
& $2,315,181. 
„ or 72.7 per 
paid 81,159, 


$39 
He 


Subject to regulations requiring pre- 
vious adequate practical farming ex- 


| perience in Canada, and general fit- 
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In the case of dominion or ex-service 


men not resident in Canada at the out- 
| break of the war, they are required to 


work on a farm in Canada to gain ex- 
perience before they are qualified to 
participate in the benefits of the act. 
They are also required to have suf- 
ficient working capital to maintain 
their dependents until returns from 
the land are forthcoming, and ta pay 
down 20 per cent of the cost of land, 


stock, implements and buildings. 


Loans may be granted up to $7500 
at 5 per cent interest, repayable on the 
amortization in six annual in- 
stallments in the case of loans for 
stock and equipment, and in 25 annual 


jinstaliments in the case of land and 
buildings. 


Since the commencement of opera- 
tions, 59,331 returned soldiers have 
made application to the board for cer- 
tificates of qualification. Of these 
applicants, 43,063 were granted quali- 
fication certificates, There are 651 now 
obtaining further practical experience; 
a mumber of the others are still in 
„ while, others have been dis- 
| Of the $80,000,000 advanced, 
more than $65,000,000 have been dis- 
bursed in the western provinces. 


Generous Offers 

The Governor-General reserved all 
dominion lands within a radius of 15 
miles of any railway for returned sol- 
diers. A total of 8772 men have taken 
advantage of this reservation and have 


d occupied free lands, and of these 3100 


received financial assistance for the 


| purchase of stock and equipment. 


In the three prairie provipces where 
dominion lands were available, every 
eligible returned soldier was entitled 
under the act to a soldier grant of 160 
acres, and in addition was free to ex- 
ercise his right as a civilian to home- 
stead another 160 acres. A total area 
of 2,000,000 acres of free land was thus 

‘of. In addition to the Do- 
minion lands, large tracts of forest and 
Indian reserves and of school and 
Hudson Bay lands were thrown open 
for purchase. 

Loans were granted for the follow- 
ing purposes: To purchase lani, $44,- 
405,542; to remove encumbrances on 
land already owned by the settler, $1,- 
917,582; to erect permanent improve- 
ments, $9,039,865; to purchase stock 
‘and equipment, $25,008,760. The av- 


t erage loan per settler is $4065.13. The 


government's security is the land, 
stock and equipment. 


‘BOWDOIN TO START ON TRIP 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Plans 
have been completed for Donald B. 
MacMillan, arctic explorer, to start 
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| Forum, of which the portico ig still 
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little colony of their own, 
traditions went back to the 
| still use the word 
“emperi” (empire) to describe the 
right bank of the river, and “reianme” 


(royaume) in describing its left bank. 
Now they have lost much of their im- 
portance, having been replaced by 
steamboats and trains, as was pre- 
dicted in Mistral’s poem of the Rhdéne, 
where one of the characters interprets 
the bas relief of Mithra as a symbol 
of the early navigation of the river. 
Vienne, on the left bank of the 
Rhone, is one of the oldest towns in 
France; although nd longer “la Vienna 
pulchra,” which Martial speaks of, 
it retains much of its former glory, 
given it by the Romans. In the reign 
of Claudius, the House of Livia and 
Augustus was built, as also the Roman 
to be seen, and from whence a gigan- 
tic staircase led tö the top of the 
town. Two well-known statues, the 
“Fawn” and the “Crouching Venus,” 
were found at Vienne and removed to 
the Louvre in Paris: many more 
Roman remains are to be seen in the 
old church of St. Pierre, now a 
museum. We walked to the top of the 
mountain of Solomon, crowned with 
the ruins of La Batie, a fortress of the 
Middle Ages, and there a lovely view 
opened before us of Vienne and the 
valley of the Rhéne, winding in and 
out among the hills covered with 
vineyards and olive trees. 


„ Orange was another town on the 
Rhéne much favored by the Romans: 
approaching it from the north, one is 
much impressed by a fine triumphal 
arch, one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments built by the Romans in Gaul in 
honor of the foundation of the city; 
it is very similar to the arches of 
Constantine and Septimus Severus in 
Rome, and ranks next to them in point 
of size. During the Middle Ages it 
was transformed into a fortress, and 
many of the documents of the royal 
princes of Orange are dated from the 
“Castle of the Arch.” The present 
Queen of Holland is descended from 
René of Nassau, to whom the princi- 
pality of Orange came in 1530. 

A still’ finer Roman monument to be 
seen in Orange is the ancient theater 
with its massive facade, “the finest 
wall in my kingdom,” Louis XIV 
called it. 
more than 20,000 spectators. Should 
you be there in August, you will be 
able to be present at the plays of 
the Comédie Francaise; there under 
the dark blue sky, studded with stars, 
and perfect stillness all around, you 
can listen to the verses of Corneille 
and Racine, or of the great Greek 
dramatists. : 

Of all the towns we visited on the 
Rhéne, Avignon is the one that at- 
tracted us most: built on a huge rock 
overhanging the river, it was orig- 
inally peopled by a Celtic tribe from 
Cavares, who lived in the caves, where 
they found protection from the floods, 
and from the robbers whe roamed 
about. Little by little a city grew 
around this rock of the Doms, as it is 
called, and the Romans built many 
fine monuments. 

But Avignon is chiefly celebrated for 
having been the residence of the popes 
for about seventy years, during which 
time it enjoyed more prosperity and 
happiness than was ever known, either 
before or after, as we read in “Lettres 
de Mon Moulin,” by Alphonse Daudet. 
The chief feature of Avignon is the 
Palace of the Popes, built on the rock 
of the Doms “la plus belle, et la plus 
forte maison du monde,” according to 
Froissard. For many centuries it was 
neglected and allowed to go to rack 
and ruin, but of late years it has been’ 


and some of the rooms are very beau- 
tiful. | 

Avignon suffered much from in- 
vasions of the northern barbarians and 
the Saracens; these later were actu- 
ally in possession of the town for a 
whole year. In 1135 it became a re- 
public, and one of the most popular 


i monuments the republic left to pos- 
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nor did he even know where the 


Rhone was; and he had no money! 
The voice answered “Your sheep will 
de cared for, and you will know every- 


‘pilgrim then appeared, 


When restored it will hold |. 


looked after and is now being restored, | 


only to follow him. On the banks of 


On the Rhone 


the river, the guide left him after giv- 
ing him all necessary injunctions. 
The boy went straight to the church 
where the bishop was preaching, and 
advancing boldly through the crowd 
addressed him in a loud voice, “Listen 
all,” he said, “the Lord has sent me 
to build a bridge across the Rhone.“ 
The bishop, very indignant, had him 
removed and ordered him to be pun- 
ished for his insolence. Bénézet re- 
peated his story to the verger who ex- 
claimed, “You, a miserable shepherd, 
are going to build a bridge across the 
Rhone, when not even a king, the 
great Charlemagne has dared to 
undertake such a thing! Nevertheless, 
before punishing you as you deserve, 
I will try you: you see this stone? If 
you can carry it, I will believe that 
you are sent by God.” The bishop and 
people gathered together to assist at 
the trial: the stone was 13 feet long 


‘and seven wide, and was thick in pro- 


portion; Bénézet lifted it as though 
it were a feather; put it on his shoul- 
ders and followed by the astonished 
bishop and verger, and amidst the ex- 
clamations of the crowd, carried it to 
the banks of the Rhéne. “That is for 
the foundation,” he said, laying it on 
the ground, 

The joy and enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed can well be imagined; 5000 
pieces of gold were collected on the 
spot, the bridge was begun and com- 
pleted in eight years. Now only four 
arches are to be seen of the original 
19, they having been destroyed either 
during the wars or by the great floods 
which have swept away all signs of 
them: what remains is still held in 
great veneration, especially the little 
chapel of St. Nicholas, the patron of 
the boatmen; it has lately been re- 
stored and the remaining arches 
strengthened so as to be able to with- 
stand the floods, and the Mistral—the 
magistral or master wind—a north 
wind, which comes down the Rhone 
Valley. 

In “Aventure de Tartarin de Taras- 
con” Alphonse Daudet shows up the 
faults of his own countrymen; their 
love of boasting, their exaggerations. 
Formerly they were much encouraged 
in their dolce-far-niente by the facility 
with which their country supplied 
them with all the necessities of life, 
such as wheat and oil, wth very little 
effort on their part. In the good old 


days the peasant sat at his cottage 


door and watched these growing; it 
was his chief occupation and at night 
he would sing and hold forth about the 
wonderful things he had done! The 
condition of the vines has altered all 
this: the American plant that has 
been imported entails much labor in 
the growing of it and the Provencal 
doesn’t altogether appreciate it! 

From Tarascon we drove to Arles, 
celebrated for its fine amphitheater, 
built by the Emperor Augustus, under 
whose reign Arles reached to the 
height of its glory. The time to go 
there is in June when the “fétes pro- 
vencales” take place; the “festo vier- 
ginenco” instituted by Mistral to en- 
courage the girls to wear the national 
costume has lately been revived. 


POWER PLANT PROPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
cities in California at a conference re- 
cently held at Sacramento decided 
that it is a good business investment 
to own a municipal power plant, and 
zome 100 farmer irrigationists, to- 
gether with representatives of the 
municipalities, adopted resolutions 
pledging the cities to initiate a bill 
which would enable the people to 
acquire some of the remaining federal 


water sites. 
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rk Are Brought Out at the 
Closing Sessions of Convention 
of American Association 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SWAMPSCOTT, Massachusetts — 
Prospects for more effective work and 
for a. wider reach in its fleld of na- 
tional service, as well as more definite 
plans for the accomplishment of its 
practical aims, marked the closing 
sessions of the American Home 


(able for a number of reasons. Among 


Economics Association. As each sec- 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


old days when all the processes of 
making a garment were carried on in 
the home; there was no such need, 
but now each process is a separate 
industry, so that there are many op- 
‘portunities for substitution and mis- 
representation. 


Laid to Ignorance 

“Ignorance is largely to blame for 
this condition. But the time is com- 
ing when agents must know exactly 
the goods they are selling. The con- 
sumer is coming to demand reasonable 
satisfaction and service from goods 
purchased, and a few retailers have 
established textile testing laboratories 
in order that they may be absolutely 
sure of the character of the goods they 
are selling. This throws more re- 
sponsibility on the manufacturers.” 

That more and more attention is 
being given to textile research by 
stores and manufacturers, was brought 
out by Grace G. Denny, chairman of a 
süb- committee of the section on tex- 
tiles, who said: “We must be pre- 
pared for the more or less sudden 
realization which is just beginning to 
dawn on the commercial world of the 
benefits to be derived from textile 
research. Work done for the Laun- 


dry Owners National Association and 


for the Cotton Manufacturers. Asso- 
ciation are good illustrations of this. 
A further indication of such interest 
is shown by the fact that a Seattle 
department store has just established 
a $600 scholarship in textiles at the 


University of Washington.” 


In the course of the final business 
session, Miss Mary E. Sweeny was 
reelected president, as were also the 
other officers of the past year. 


CANADIAN NEWSPAPER 
CONVENTION MEETS 


tion met it became evident that the 
policies of the association, which in- 
clude the establishment of instruction 
in the elements of home management, 
thrift and economy in the use of cloth- 
ing, fuel and other household essen- 
tials and the promotion of departments 
of home eccnomics in normal schools 
and colleges, were being realized. 

Resolutions, bearing directly upon 
the work of the organization, and 
passed during the final business ses- 
sion, included the following: a recom- 
mendation for government protection 
and encouragement of the American 
dye industry; a recommendation for 
greater activity in bringing to. the at- 
tention of home economists the need 
for at least 300 new workers in the 
extension field; an indorsement of the 
Smoot bill, now before Congress, pro- 
viding for home economic research 
work at the agricultural experiment 
stations; an indorsement of the Fess 
bill, also pending in Congress, asking 
for increased appropriation for teach- 
ing home economics in the public 
schools. 


Textile Side Developing 

The textile side of home economics 
is rapidly developing as a technical 
subject, and the textile chemist and 
his work are rapidly increasing ln 
popularity, said Miss Elizabeth Weirick 
of a textile-testing laboratory of Chi- 
cago, while addressing one of the sec- 
tions of the convention. Miss Weirick 


pointed out that the time might not be 
far distant when pure cloth laws, sim- 
ilar to the pure food laws, would be 
enacted, in order that the quality and 
durability of textiles and fabrics might 
be more truly guaranteed. 

“People are demanding legislation 
which will penalize the misrepresenta- 
tion and misbranding of merchandise,” 
said this speaker. “They are no longer 
willing to buy materials supposed to 
be durable and then find that they are 
not. They want to know just what 
they are buying and the only sure way 
of knowing is by laboratory testinz. 

“The testing of materials is desir- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


VANCOUVER, British Columbia— 
The second annual convention of the 


Canadian Weekly Newspapers Associa- | 


tion, held here, was attended by edit- 
ors and publishers all the way from 
Halifax to the Pacific coast and nearly 


200 members were present. Three 
questions occupied practically all the 
time allotted for papers and discus- 
sions. The first was the necessity of 
keeping an accurate cost system in 
connection with the job printing de- 
partment. The second was the prob- 
lem of how much the subscribers can 
be induced to pay annually Tor their 
local weekly. The third was the im- 
portance of the editorial column. 

Several speakers were very urgent 
in their recommendations as to the 
installation of a cost system, in order 
that the printer may know just how 
much he ought to charge the cus- 
tomer and be able to justify his 
charges in case of dispute. Fred W. 
Kennedy, dean of the faculty of 
journalism at Washington University 
was especially insistent on this point. 
It must be confessed, however, that 
a considerable proportion of the au- 
dience showed little sign of being im- 
pressed. Nevertheless a resolution 
favoring the installation of a uniform 
cost system in all offices of members 
was passed. 

A resolution was adopted urging that 
the universities in each of the prov- 
inces install a course in journalism, 
as has already been done in Ontario 
and Manitoba and generally through- 
out the United States. A second res- 
olution declared that the present is 
no time to shorten the hours of labor 
in the printing trade. A third ad- 
vocated a campaign for the increase 
of production and the use of goods 
made in Canada. 

E. Roy Sayles reported that he and 
the president had interviewed the au- 
thorities at Ottawa, and that there 
seemed to be no way by which the job 
offices could ‘escape the payment of 
the federal license fee and the sales 
tax of 3 per cent. The members ac- 
cepted this report very reluctantly. 
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Good Sense” Shoe 


all that the name implies 


The Coward “Good 
Sense Shoe is especially 
well named, for the com- 
fort and service it gives 
appeals to your good 
sense. Made to follow 
the natural lines of the 
foot, it allows plenty of 
toe action combined with 
an easy snugness at the 
waist and heel. A splen- 
did shoe for heavy people 
and those who do much 
walking. 

Made from the best leathers and 


materials in a wide range of sizes. 
For men, women and children. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. v. C. 


(Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else 
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NEW BILLBOARD 


‘RULES IN EFFECT 


No Sign Permitted in Massachu- 


setts Without Approval of 
Local Licensing Authorities 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Regula- 
tion of billboards, put into effect in 
Massachusetts yesterday by John N. 


Cole, State Commissioner of Public 
Works, are to the effect that no bill- 
board can be erected in any cityor town 
throughout the State without the ap- 
proval of local licensing authorities. 
This rule was substituted for one 
which called for the prohibition of all 
billboards within 300 feet of a public 
highway, park, etc., and which the 
Board of Highway Commissioners 
claimed to have found impracticable 
on account of the great diversity of 
cases in outdoor advertising which 
would have come under it. 

The Department of Public Works 
intends to hold all outdoor advertisers 
strictly to the rules governing per- 
mits. It says: “Permits may be is- 
sued for the maintenance of billboards 
now located for such length of time 
as the division may specifically de- 
termine; permits: may be issued for 
the location of electrical display signs 
on buildings, under such restrictions 
as the division may require. 
“Upon receipt of an application for 
the location of a sign in any city or 
town, notice shall be forwarded to the 
officials in charge of licenses in said 
city or town where said sign is to be 
located, setting forth that such appli- 
cation has been received, and that un- 
less disapproved on the part of said 
Officials within 10 days of date of ap- 
Plication, action will forthwith be 
taken upon the same by the division. 
“If objection to the location of such 
signs as set forth in application is 
registered by officials of the city or 
town, a hearing shall be given by the 
Division of Highways or its represen- 
tative before action is taken upon said 
application by the division.” 

No outdoor advertising shall be per- 
mitted upon any rock or tree, nor 
upon any fence or pole bordering on 
any public highway. From time to 
time the department will designate 
certain sections of the State as scenic 
points from which all signs will be 
barred. 

“Permits granted under this sec- 
tion,“ says the department, will allow 
the posting, erecting, displaying or 
maintaining of advertising devices for 
one year, or for such period less than 
one year, as the division in its discre- 
tion may authorize. A minimum fee 
will be charged for permits issued 
under this section, with an additional 
charge to be determined by the length 
of time that the advertising is to be 
displayed and the number of signs to 
be used.” 

No person can engage in outdoor 
advertising without obtaining a I- 
cense on payment of $50. Licensed 
concerns must submit specifications of 
proposed signs to the state. depart- 
ment, and pay a fee of $2 for each 
permit granted. 


BUILDING CASES TRIAL DATE SET 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


BUFFALO, New York—Gov. N. L. 
Miller has called a special session of 
the state Supreme Court to open here 
on July 25 to try the cases growing 
out of violation of the laws relating 
to unlawful combinations in the build- 
ing trades as revealed by the Lock- 
wood committee. 
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| 
oughly, serve 


them piping hot, and 
make them taste like 
the creations of a 
French chef, by a 
liberal use of the ap- 
petite-teasing 


Chocolatés 


“The Ultimate in Candy” 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


was adopted as our 


A Quarter of a Century Ago. 


The tremendous annual increase in the 
use of GOLDEN RULE PURE FOODS is 
the best evidence of the consistent practice 
this wonderful 

Bold Direct to the Consumer. 

A postal will bring a salesman. 


The Citizen’s Wholesale Supply Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


of rule. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

FLOWERS 

FLORISTS AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 


276 Washington St. Telephone 2366 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa 
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[OIL SHARES FIRM 


n all is said and done, it 


of the German competi- 


responsible for the ad- 

ues. At the time when 
untries were buying dear stuff 
was unable to do very much, 


re at “slaughter” 
now that the British. in- 


— i 


strangled on account. 
upplies, Ger- 


of coal 8 
are able practically to 
e market. Reliable reports 
* that the German textile in- 
dustry is making considerable head- 
and in spite of the adverse ex- 
there is increasing activity in 

all departments. 
ps one reason for the improve! 
ment in the German industry is to be 
found in the attitude of the workers. 
While millions of work-people are 
being thrown out of employment in 


„Great Britain owing to strikes and 


lockouts on the question of wages, 
the.German workers are complaining 
about the state restricting the hours 
of labor to 48 per week. 
inspectorate of württemberg. for in- 
stance, reports that the workers de- 
mand the right to work as long as 
they like in order that they may earn 
more money, and in some cases they 
not only demand longer hours, but 
even énforce them, and they persist in 
ignoring the advantages supposed to 
be gained for health from the eee 


wh. | working time. This determinatto 
work longer — ile and increase Ps 


enabling manu- 
3 at prices 
of their competi- 


pe- tors, and it is a matter that must be 


in 1913 to 97,000,000 in 

, according to estimates received 
, ™ 

honey industry in Shanghai, 

orth about $200,000. Dur- 

the last two yéars, honey has been 

to England and America. 

to $60,000 worth of 

already been ordered for 


potash syndicate an- 
nounces a falling off of 150,000 tons in 
its output during the first five months 
of the current year, against the same 
period 1920, due to the stagnation in 
home and foreign markets. 


COTTON PRODUCT ION 
IN UNITED. STATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Cotton production this year prom- 
ises to be the smallest crop of the last 
quarter of a century. Fridays fore- 
cast by the Department of Agriculture 

at 8,433,000 bales, or nearly 

,000 bales.smaller than last year’s 

rop, and nearly 8,000,000 bales be- 
low the record crop of 1914. This 
2 28.4 per cent smaller 


liminary estimate of acreage 

condition on June 25 by states 

follow: Virginia acreage 28,000; con- 
dition 70; North Carolina 11,886,000 
and 67; South Carolina 2,190,000 and 
3,600,000 and 64; Florida 


Arkansas 2,138,000 

Tennessee 609,000 and 74; 

Missouri 93,000 and 80; Oklahoma 1. 
853,000 and 75; California 131,000 and 
89,000 and 88; New Mexico 


15,000 and 87; Lower California's area, 
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bout 59,000 acres, is included in the 
California figures but excluded from 
the United States total. 
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come to thé assistance of the bank, and 


considered by the workers in other 
countries. 

In both the cotton trade and the 
wool textile industry here disputes 
regarding wages have retarded ac- 
tivity. Curiously enough, in both 
trades there has been a strong feeling 
that trade would revive when indus- 
trial troubles were cleared away, and 
the reports from the United States: of 
increasing machinery activity encour- 
age this belief. In the meantime, 
production here has been reduced 
almost to vanishing point, and al- 
though tremendous reductions have 
been made in the price of cloth by 
manufacturers and merchants, the re- 
tail prices of cloths are still extremely 
high. Thus, for a decent suit most 
tailors still demand about 10 guineas, 
whereas the pre-war price would be 
about 4 guineas. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
CHANGES UNCERTAIN 


NEW YORK, New York — Price 
changes were uncertain in the stock 
market yesterday, largely due to the 
further selling of oils. The approach- 
ing holiday caused the usual curtail- 
m.ents of operations. Mexican Petro- 
leum, against which pressure had 
teen resumed in the early trading, re- 
covered substantially later, though 
the close was still somewhat lower. 
Profit-taking caused reactions in 
steels, motors, and some rails. Call 
money was firm at 6 per cent. Sales 
totaled 438,800 shares. 

The market closed at an improve- 
ment from low: Baldwin Locomotive 
77%, off 1%; Bethlehem Steel B 
46%, off 1%; United States Rubber 
50%, off 2%; Mexican Petroleum 
99%, off 1%; Studebaker 75%, off %. 


PARIS BANK PETITION 
PARIS, France—Latest estimates as 
to the deficit of the Banque Indus- 
trielle de Chine, which has suspended 
payment and filed a liquidation peti- 
tion, are estimated’ at 250,000,000 
francs. The difficulty: seems to have 


\ 


30 arisen chiefly from the general de- 


cline of values and business in China 
end India-China, though the generally 
demoralized state of business in 
Europe was a contributing cause. The 

to 


the trouble is believed temporary. 


CANADIAN BANKS STATEMENTS 
TORONTO, Ontario—May statement 
of Canadian chartered banks shows 
decrease of $9,525,316 in current loans 
Canada over April figures. They 
down to $1,271,619,731. These 
loans are now over $77,000,000 less 
than in May, 1920. Note circulation of 
banks contracted $10,219,549 to $193.,- 
053,999. On the other hand, demand 
deposits increased $746,765 and sav- 
ings deposits $1,449,858, to $552,868,- 
059 and $1,315,282,372 respectively. 
Total assets stand at $2,871,816.298, an 
| increase of $13,291,120, with total lia- 
32.584.954. 582, an increase of 

006,748 


The factory 


for Upward Mo Movement Still 


8 Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts The past 
few days have sen a slight improve- 


ment in the bond market after steady 


price declines since the middle of May. 


Bonds of ail classes are in demand, 


there is a more optimistic feeling 


m|pervading the market. New issues, 
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nl hew financing, —— which generally 
;}eaggest an easing bond market. 


IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON. re ane 
oll shares turned firme> on the stock. 
exchange yesterday. Overnight. news. 
trom. the ‘Royal, Dutch. meeting b 
the tone. 
ing was 5% and Mexican Bagle 5%; 

A demand from investors caused 
further gains in the gilt-edged sec- 
tion. Approzimately E 27560, 0 was. 
dispersed in dividends yesterday. 

French loans were well maintained. 
Some dollar descriptions were firmer 
following’ the movements of values at 
New York. 

Interest in home rails was light. 
but the group was steady. Hesitation 
was noted in Kaffirs but dealings 
were small. 
were spotty and the customary week- 
end absenteeism was discernible. 

Consols for money, 48; Grand Trunk, 
4%; De Beers, 10%; Rand mines, 
2%; dar silver, 35%d. per ounce; 
money, 4 per cent; discount rates 
—short 5% per cent; three months, 


5. 
G0VERXXEVIT SECURITIES 


Belgium gold notes 6s, 19253. 
Beigium external 7%s, 1946. 
Belgium external 8s, 1941. 99 
Brazil, Sao Paulo ex 8s, 1936 * 
Chile external 88, 1941 

Chinese 5s, 

Danish 8% s.f. ext A, 1946... 
Danish 8% sf. ext B. 1946... 
Denmark 8s, 1 
Denmark, Copen 5%s, 1944... 7 
Dominican Republic is, 1958. 
Dominion of Canada 6s, 1921. 
Dominion of Canada 5s, 1926. 
Dom of Can 10-yr notes, 1929 
Dominion of Canada 58. 1931 
France, Pordeaux 68, 1934... 
France, Lyons 6s, 
France, Marseilles 6s, 1934... 
France, Paris 6s, 1921 

French Gov-7%s, 1941 

Frénch Gov 88, 1945 

Italian 6%s, Ser A, 1925 

Japan 4s, £, 1931 

Japan ist 186, f. 1935 

Japan 2d 4%s, 1928 

Japan, Tokyo 58, 1962 


Norway, Bergen 9s, 1945 

Norway, Christiania 8s, 1945. 98 
Sweden 66, 1939...... 92 2 84% 
Switzerland 8s, 1940 05 
Switzerland, Berne 8s, 1945. 
Switzerland, Zurich 8s, 1946.. , 98% 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The following gives the ratio of 
reserves of the 12 federal reserve 
banks: 


June 29 June 22 
72. 74.0 
Philadelphia 
oe 

Chicag 


832 
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Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Prices declined 
again in the wheat market yesterday, 
closing quotations being 1% to 2 
points lower, with July at 1.22%, Sep- 
tember 1.22 and December 1.22%. 
Corn advanced fractionally, with July 
delivery at 62, September at 623 b, 
and December 61%. Hogs and pro- 
visions were firm. July rye 1.16, Sep- 
tember rye 1.08%a, July barley 60%b, 
July pork 17.65, September pork 18.00a, 
July lard 10.50, September lard 10.85, 
October lard 10.97b, July ribs 10.40, 
September ribs 10.65. 


~BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
S. M. Vauclain, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, has announced 
that he has entered an order for the 
first 10 Pacific type passenger loco- 
motives for the Mexican National 
Railways Company, four for the 
United States of Colurmbia, and 45 for 
repairs for the Erie Railroad. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK. New York — Dun’s 
weekly compilation of bank clearings 
shows $5,549,592,851, a decrease of 
29.6 per cent from last year. Outside 
of New York there was a decrease of 
29.8 per cent. 


‘Shell Transport and Trad- } 


pl 


Generally the markets 


however, are few at present. The re- 


tent declines were in spite of easing 
rates, declining commodity 
band a comparative falling off in 


for- 


Bankers generally are looking 


ward to a continuance of the upward 
„movement in bonds. 


They point out 
that the market has declined largely 
in sympathy with stocks, and that it 
cannot continue to move contrary to 


[fevorable fundamental conditions. 


“Bonds called for payment in July 


jn advance of maturity total $4,839,000, 
| agains 


$4,513,300 in June and $28,- 
780,250 in July, 1920. Of the amount 
called next month, $4,066,000 is for 
J bonds which are called in entirety and 
thé balance, $773,500, for parts of is- 
sites called to satisfy sinking fund 
requirements, Among the important 
| bond 3 anes: iad July, 1921, is the 
000, of the General 

— ot e és, 


Railroad Securities : 

High-grade railroad bonds 10 dis- 
ayed the greatest resistance to the 
recent decline, probably because of the 
growing feeling of confidence that the 
carriers have left the worst behind 
them; and that the 12 per cent average 
wage reduction awarded by the United 
States Railway Labor Board and the 
modification of the provisions of the 


national agreements on July 1 will a 


make for conditions which will mean 
higher prices for railroad bonds. In- 
creasing earning power, as brought 
out in the May operating reports, is 
helping the market position of railroad 
bonds. 

Subscription books for the $8,000,000 
Illinois Central Railroad 15-year 6% 
per cent secured gold bonds were 
closed two hours after opening June 
27. These bonds are not redeemable 
before maturity. The purpose of the 
financing is to reimburse the com- 
pany for expenditures for additions 
and betterments. 

Foreign government bonds continue 
to attract Investors, the most active 
issues being French, Belgian and 
British bonds. Books of the $100,000,- 
000 7½ per cent French loan are still 
open, so it is still possible for in- 
vestors to get some of the original] 
issue at 95 and interest, to yield over 
8 per cent. Argentine 5s and Chinese 
Railway 5s have advanced substan- 
tially. Bankers familiar with the sit- 
uation in Canada say that negotiations 
may be expected soon for a Canadian 
loan in this market. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the rate 
Canada should pay. 


State Bonds in Demand 


Many large investors are turning 
their attention to state and municipal 
bonds. Considerable attention is also 
being focused upon 5 per cent gov- 
ernment farm loan bonds, as thev are 
tax exempt 
The State of New Jersey has sold 
$16,000,000 out of an issue of $17,000,- 
000 soldier bonus and tunnel and im- 
provement bonds. Total subscriptions 
for the tunnel and improvement 5s ex- 
ceeded the amount of the issue by 
approximately 34, 000, 000. 

The city of Baltimore is asking bids 
for the sale of $4,277,000 5 per cent 
registered stock, of which $2,348,000 
is a general improvement loan. The 
city controller of Philadelphia will 
receive bids until. July 18 for $5,000,000 
5% per cent 60-year city bonds. 

A syndicate composed of W. A. Har- 
riman & Co., Inc., Halsey, Stewart & 
Co., Inc., and Hincks Bros. & Co. of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has pur- 
chased an issue of $3,500,000 of first 
mortgage 8 per cent sinking fund gold 


| bonds from the Salts Textile Manufac- 


turing Company. This company set- 
tled in Bridgeport in 1891 as a branch 
of Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Son & Co. of 
England, which was established in 
1829. The English company was taken 
over by the American company a few 
years after its establishment here. 


CUBAN TELEPHONE REPORT 

NEW YORK, New York—The Cuban 
Telephone Company reports for the 
year 1920 gross revenue from all 
sources of $2,714,257, against $2,281,- 
720 in the previous year. The net 
operating income was $1,695,951, 
against $1,491,037 in 1919. Net earn- 
ings for the year applicable to divi- 
dends after payment of bond interest 
and reserve for depreciation were 
971,826, against $882,577 in the pre- 


vious year. During the year preferred 


dividends amounting to $120,000, and 
common dividends aggregating 3575, 
546 were paid, leaving a surplus of 
$277,280, 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed steady yesterday. July 
11.73, October 12.43, December 12.87, 
January 12.98, March 13.28. Spot 
quiet; middling 12.00. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 88 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent 
(two dollars per share) on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, 
payeble on July 15, 1921, to stockholders 


1921. CECIL B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
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ican oil producing corporations. 

Obviously efforts are to be made to 
force the Mexican t to 
lower the tax, but those who have 
studied the situation express the opin- 
ion that the present is not a propitious 
moment for the accomplishment of 
such a result. 

For some time past shippers have 
been willing to take oil from the Mex- 
ican rt to the United States and 
@lisewhere at almost cost in order to 
keep their boats going, according to 
those in touch with this phase of the 
situation. 

WEXICAN CRUDE EXCLUDED 


NEW YORK, New York—Officials of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey yesterday confirmed reports 
that that company had notified the 
United States Shipping Board it would 
no longer include Mexican crude oil in 
contract shipments, but would substi- 
tute American oil therefor. The com- 
pany has contracts to supply the board 
with 18,000,000 barrels of fuel oil. The 
change, it was said, resulted from the 
new Mexican oil taxes, scheduled to 
go into effect July 1, which the com- 
pany characterized as confiscatofy. 


DIVIDENDS 


Magnolia Petroleum, quarterly of 
1%%, payable July 5 to stock of 
June 25. 

Hill Manufacturing, semiannual of 
$4, payable July 1 to holders of June 


Lawton Mills, quarterly of 2%, pay- 


able June 30 to holders of June 27. 


Greelock Company, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 127 


General Fire Proofing, quarterly of 
1% on common, payable July 1. This 
issue has been on a 7% per annum 
basis for years. 

Chicago City Railway, quarterly of 
134%, payable June 30 to stock of 
June 28. 

Charles Warner Company, quarterly 
of $1.75 on first preférred and second 
preferred, payable July 28 to stock of 

ne 30. The company deferred ac- 

on eommon, the last dividend on 
which was 50 cents paid April 28. 

Public Service of New Jersey, quar- 
terly of 1% on common, and 2% on 
preferred, payable June 30, the com- 
mon to stock of June 29 and preferred 
to stock of June 22. 


LEATHER MARKETS 


Comparative Figures on Imports 


and Exports Show a Falling 
Off in Volume and Value 
But Prices Holding Firm 


By special correspondent of The emu 
Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The demand on 
domestic hides is still strong enough 
to indice tanners to pay advancing 
prices, and dest ot hides are now 
selling as high as 8%4. for the heavy 
weights. Recently, however, the Lon- 
don hide market was steadier, 
changes being unimportant, the only 
decline being for third calf, 
‘which dropped 2 d. per pound. The 
trade in imported hides is moderate, 
but tanners are not working to full 
capacity in view of the prolonged coal 
strike. Export figures issued by the 
Board of Trade show that in May, 
535 T hundredweight of wet hides, and 
10,822 hundredweight of dry hides 
were exported, the curious fact being 
that the figures show a very decided 
falling off es compared with the same 
month of last year. As 13,407 hun- 
dredweight of domestic hides went 
abroad in May as compared with 6083 
hundredweight for the same month 
of last year, it is certain this demand 
to some extent accounts for the ad- 
vance in British hides. 


The demand for sole leather has 
fallen off of late owing to the reduced 
spending power in many districts. 
Prices are, however, firm, but tanners 
do not seem on very safe ground in 
advancing prices. The value of im- 
ports of leather show an enormous 
decline according to the official figures 
as the value of all imports for the 
first five months of 1921 amounted to 
only £2,636,991, compared with $12, 
278,373 for the same period of 1920. 
American glazed kid has dropped to 
£287,411, compared with £2,079,199, 
and patent leathers to £148,325, as 
compared with £638,948 for the 
periods under review. The position is 
serious, and shows that exchange difi- 
culties are slowly strangling the trade 
in American leather in this country. 

The boot trade has had a fair run 
of business, but delays are now fre- 
quent owing to power shortage. Ex- 
port trade is also declining, the value 
of British shoes exported for the first 
five months of 1920-21 being £2,633.- 
594 and £1,091,016 respectively. The 
chief declines have beén in trade with 
South Africa and France, and as the 
‘former will now only permit shoes in 
under government license it means 
that our trade with this market will 
be still further restricted for at least 
the et part of the year. 


„oro I BONDS 
WASHINGTON, strict of Columbia 
—Bids will be received until 2 p. m., 
July 8, by the Bureau of Insulat Af- 
fairs for $1,000,000 tax exempt 4% per 
cent public improvement bonds of. 


Porto Rico. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The world wide connections and interna- 
tional reputation of this bank make its travel- 
er's cheques and letters of credit available 
everywhere at home and abroad. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 


Seen 


Kidder; Peabody & Co. 


115 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Branch Office 
216 Berkeley St. 
BOSTON 


18 Broad St. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 


Correspondents of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
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ase golf rend was a dis- 
appointment this year, mainly. because 
the overseas entry did not materialize 


in the manner expected. This event 


has been gradually increasing in in- 
terest and importance 80 that, if not 
one of the few first-class affairs, it has 
come to be regarded as certainly one 


ſot the best of the second class, with 


: 3 ngl in the World's Lawn 
a Tourney at Wimbledon 


‘cable 4 The Christian Science 


* the lady lawn tennis cham- 
N world on grass and thus en- 
upon her third year as possessor 

won from Mrs..D. L. Cham- 

in 1919. This year Miss Elizabeth 
of California was the challenger 
first time, but the American 
clearly no match for the 
and succeeded in win- 
y two games in two sets. Miss 
started in with good form and 
first and third games, but 
she never stood a chance 
ng. After four games shared 
ly between the two players, Miss 
— inferiority in service, combined 
with the French girl's steadiness and 
accuracy in all her shots, began to in- 
| fluence the score. Eleven games in 
‘succession went to Miss Lenglen, who 

| took no particular care to go all out 
for the winning shots, but was con- 
tent to let Miss Ryan make mistakes. 
A clever and typical well-placed pass- 
r backhand n- 
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regarded as a dovauliess conclusion 
despite the difference in physique of 
W. T. Tilden 2d, holder, and B. I. C. 
Norton, challenger. Tilden is not play- 
ing on top form and today Zenzo 
Shimidzu defeated him in a practice 
set on the side court by 6—2. On the 
other hand, Norton is full of confi- 
dence after his win over Manuel 
Alonzo. The South African partnered 
„ H. R. Barrett in the semi-final of the 
doubles Friday but the pair was beaten 
by the Davis p combination, Ran- 
dolph Lycett and Maxwell Woosman, 
three sets to one, and the latter will 
meet F. G. and A. H. Lowe Saturday 
in the final. The summary: 
WORLD'S LAWN TENNIS CHAMPION- 
P—MEN’S DOUBLES—Semi-Final 
ll Woosman 


Randolph Yycett and Max 
I. G. Nem 


defeated H. R. Barrett and 
ton, 8-4, 2—6, 6—3, 6—4. 
LADIES’ DOUBLES 
Beamish and Mrs. Peacock, de- 
feated Mrs. Craddock and Miss M. Me- 


oosnam 
» | Howkins defeated Manuel Alonzo and Mrs. 
McNair, 6—}, ¢—4. 


J. D. PHELAN SIGNS AS 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

COLUMBIA, Missouri—J. D. Phelan, 
for the last two years associate foot- 
ball coach at the University of Mis- 
souri, yesterday signed a contract as 
head coach of the Missouri team for 
the 1921 season. He succeeds J. F. 
Miller, who resigned last week to be- 
come director of athletics for Albion 
(Michigan) College. 

Phelan made a name for himself in 
the football world while quarterback 
of the Notre Dame eleven between 
1912 and 1916, when he graduated 
from that university. He was famous 
as a kicker, open field runner, and field 

general. 

a He will be the youngest head coach 
Missouri has ever had. He came to 
Columbia as a first lieutenant in the 
regular army to be an instructor in the 
university R. O. T. C. After years of 
service he obtained a leave of absence 
to do scouting work for the athletic 
department and was made associate 
coach. 
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a properly authenticated champion- 
ship title attached to it, and, being held 
always in the week immediately fol- 
lowing the amateur championship in 
Britain, it has acted as a sort of con- 
solation event, especially for the 
Americans. It has, indeed, been 
nearly as much of an American event 
as anything else, and in the past has 
twice been won by American players, 
once in 1911, when Charles Evans Jr. 
fought out a tremendous final against 
his countryman, J. G. Anderson, whom 
he beat at the thirty-eighth hole, and 
then in 1914, when Francis Ouimet, 
after a failure in the British amateur 
championship at Sandwich, won the 
French championship from H. J. Top- 
ping, also an American, in the final. 
Hitherto the tournament has always 
been held at La Boulie, Versailles, but 
this year, following a precedent once 
established in the French open cham- 
pionship, the course of the important 
and influential Chantilly Club was 
chosen. 

The championship largely failed this 
time because of the absence of the 
United States entry. Concerning this 
absence there is at the same time a 
little mystery and some reserve, but 
it is understood that. there has been 
some misunderstanding concerning 
the entry of Francis Ouimet, and the 
point has been raised Ls to whether, 
in view of the amateur definition of 
the French Golf Federation, & con- 
trolling body established before the 
war and now tending to make itself 
more of an influence, he was quite 


eligible. The name of Ouimet was not 


included in the draw. Among the en- 
tries that went to the draw were most 
of the other American competitors, 
and it was an interesting circ ce 
that Mr. Evans was drawn against 
W. C. Fo in the first round. F. T. 
Wright Jr. was drawn against R. V“. C. 
Hobbs of Dieppe, P. M. Hunter against 
the Duc de Monchy, J. P. Guilfora 
against Lieutenant-Colonel Lee of 
Biarritz, and R. T. Jones Jr. against 
A. B. Graves of Fontainebleau. The 
winner of Fownes and Evans would 
have had to play in the second round 
against C. S. Limpscomb.of Wimereux, 
who eventually won the championship. 


The Americans were evidently intent | Ch 


on playing, and Mr. Evans, to get to 
Paris and the scene of the tournamen: 
all the more quickly, flew there from 
London. Before the play began, how- 
ever, it was announced that all the 
Americans, with only one exception, 
had scratched, and there was a dis- 
position in some quarters to attribute 
the decision to the absence of o 
from the list of competitors. 

Most of the players had byes in the 
first round and passed into the second, 
the only important result in the first 
being the defeat of Baron Francois de 
Bellet, a former French amateur cham- 
pion and one of the pioneers of golf 
in France, being in fact the first 
native player to get his handicap down 
to scratch,-which he did as the result 
of much study of the game in England 
and Scotland. He was beaten by 3 
and 2 by one who hid himself under 
the description of A. N. Other, as to 
the use of which much objection is 
manifested in golf circles. In the sec- 
ond round the only American, R. 
Thompson, won his match against A. 
C. Robinson of St. Cloud very easily 
by 7 and 6, and of the other results 
the chief were the defeat of a, strong 
French player in A. Vagliano by. the 
Rev. Peter Gannon, who won this 
championship 11 years ago, and D. 8. 
Crowther’s victory over C. J. Castel 
by 2 and 1. T. D. Armour, the holder 
of the championship, had a walk-over, 
his opponent scratching. In the third 
round there was a result which was 
as near sensational as anythi:g could 
be in the case of this event, Mr. Gan- 
non defeating Mr. Armour, who is a 
player of sufficient quality to be able 
to give his rival two or three strokes 
on a majority of occasions. Mr. Ar- 
mour was not at his best, while Mr. 
Gannon was putting well and gener- 
ally playing a steady game, the result 
of which was that the match was all 
square at the ninth hole, and then 
Gannon became dormy 1. -The Scot- 
tish player saved the situation on the 
home green, and the game had then 
to go to the nineteenth, which was 
halved, Gannon winning at the next 
hole. Mr. Thompson came safely 
through this round, beating G. H. 
Beeche of Chantilly by 2 and 1. In 
the fourth round on the following day 
Gannon, Crowther, F. Payne, a London 
player, and Limpscomb came through, 
Mr. Payne beating the lone American 
by 5 and ¢. Crowther disposed of Gan- 
non and Limpscomb of Payne in the 
semi-finals, and then in the 36 holes 
final Limpscomb, who, though entered 
from Wimerenx, has played chiefly at 
Alwoodiey, near Leeds, Ganton, and 
other Yorkshire courses, won from 
Crowther by. 5 and . 
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dee TODAY. 


New York at Boston (two games) 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia 8 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 

i St. Louis at Chicago 


CUBS DEFEAT ST. LOUIS, 8 TO 6 

CHICAGO, Ininois — Chicago won 
yesterday’s game with St. Louis, 8 to 
6, by superior base running and more 
fortunate grouping of hits. The score 
by innings: | 
k. 
3 


Batteries — Alexander and O'Farrell; 
Haines, North and Clemons, Dithoefer. 
Umpires—Moran and Rigler. 


PITTSBURGH WINS AGAIN 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—Pitts- 
burgh batted Eppa Rixey out of the 
box in the fourth inning, winning the 
game from Cincinnati, 5 to 2, with all 
five runs made in that one inning. The 
score by innings: 
Innings— 
Pit ix 
Cincinnati. .... 
Batteries—Morriso 


Donahue and Wingo. 
Brennan. 


SENATORS DIVIDE 
WITH ATHLETICS 


pire Soe then and 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won 
Cleveland 
Washington 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


Chicago 4, St. Louis 3 
Philadelphia 2, Washington 1 (first game) 
Washington 1, Philadelphia 0 (second 
game) 
Boston at New York (postponed) 
GAMES TODAY 


Boston at New York 

Chicago at St. Louis 

Philadelphia at Washington 
at Cleveland 


WHITE SOX WIN, 4 TO 3 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Chicago won 
from St. Louis by a score of 4 to 3. 
The game was tied, 2 to 2, until the 
eighth inning, in which St. Louis made 
one, followed by Chicago driving in 
two scores in the ninth. The score by 
innings: 


icago 
St. Louis 
‘Batteries—Tombley and Schalk: Palmero 
and Collins. Umpires—Wilson and Hilde- 
brand. 


HONORS. ARE DIVIDED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Washington and Philadelphia di- 
vided honors in two splendid games 
at yesterday's doubleheader. The 
second game, won by Washington 1 
to 0 after 12 innings, was a remark- 
able pitchers’ battle. Philadelphia 
won the first game, 2 to 1. This was 
also a crisp, clean-cut exhibition. The 

scores by innings: 

Firet Game 

Innings— 123141667 


Philadelphia. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Washington... 90010000 0— 1 
Batteries—Moore and Perkins. 

and Pichinich. Umpires— Connolly and 

Nallin. 


$9—R 
20— 2 


Second Game 
45678 9-12— RH E 


900000 i1—1 7 1 
Philadelphia 0 000000 0-0 3 0 


Batteries — Mogridge and Gharrity; 
Hasty and Perkins. Umpires—Nallin and 
Connolly. ‘ 


DARTMOUTH. ELECTS 
ATHLETIC MANAGERS 


HANOVER, New Hampshire—c. D. 
Couch Jr. 23, of Peékskill, New York, 
was elected assistant manager of foot- 
ball; J. C. Houston Jr. 23, of Denver, 
Colorado, assistant manager of base- 
ball; and F. F. Doten 23, of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, assistant mana- 
ger of track, at a meeting of the 
Dartmouth Athletic Council here Sat- 
urday. These three men will auto- 
matically become members of palaeo- 
pitus student governing body. 

Other appointments were L. Lewin- 
sohn of Moniclair, New Jersey, assist- 
ant manager of cross-country; P. F. 
McKown of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
basketball; 8. J. Flanigan of Long 
Branch, New Jersey, hockey; G. V. 
Vanderbilt of Greenville, New York, 
tennis; J. D. Taylor of Mexico, New 
York, freshman football; C. W. Scaling 
of Fort Worth, Texas, freshman base- 
ball; H. D. Sammis of Huntington, 
New York, soccer; E. E. Pope of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, swimming; 
E L. Furey of New Rochelle, wres- 
ting: C. J. Summerman of New Ro- 
chelle, New York, gymnasium team‘ 
R. B. Staley of Denver. Colorado, golf, 
and A. M. Pvert of New sepa Con- 
necticut, fencing. . 


Innings— 1 
Washington. 0 


23 
9 0 
00 


P. F. Neer, eee 
Sunne Semi-Finals in Tennis 


6 Science sfonitor 

‘ PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Bast will meet west in the final of the 
intercollegiate tennis championship. 
at the Merion Cricket Club courts; 
today as a result of the semi-final 
round yesterday which showed J. B. 
Fenno Jr., of Harvard University, and 
P. F. Neer, of. Leland Stanford Junior 
University as the survivors. 

Fenno, Who holds the New Hamp- 
shire State singles championship, fur- 
nighed an upset when he eliminated 
McNeil Drumwright, the tall Univer- 
sity of Texas player. winning in 
straight sets, 6—2, 6—1 and appar- 
ently without much exertion. 

Neer. one of the best collegiate 
players sent east in years, put F. E. 
Bastian of the University of Indiana 
out of the tournament when be won 
in straight sets, 7—5, 6 4. Both semi- 
final matches were played on wet and 
heavy courts. 

Neer’s cross court game was mag- 
nificent and the Californian’s great 
placement shots carried the games to 
5—1 in his favor. Then Bastian began 
to battle and Neer changed his style 
to try for “kills.” The result was that 
Bastian tied things up at five games, 
all of which caused Neer to revert to 
his former ‘style and by placing his 
shots all over the side and back lines, 
be won out, by 7—5. 

It was the first set Bastian has 
dropped in either the western Con- 
ference championships or in the inter- 
collegiates. Bastian weakened in the 
second set and the spectators began 
to wondor how he had managed to 
defeat C. H. Fischer, of Pennsylvania, 
the overwhelming favorite to win the 
tilt, a few days ago. He abandoned 
his first ball service entirely and 
though he has the weakest serve of 
any of the collegians, strangely 
enough Neer could not handle the easy 
shots well. The point score: 


First Set 


3 6 4 4—49—7 


— 


2544581 0—43—5 


Second Set 
P. F. Neer..... 254406242 4—32—6 
F. E. Bastian.. 531043 42 4 0—26—4 


Fenno had things his own way in 
his match with Drumwright. The tall 
Crimson wearer was in perfect form 
and tricked the Texan all over the 
court. Drumwright after the first set 
could not solve Fenno’s baffling serv- 
ice and well placed — The point 
score: 


2 


J. B. Fenno Jr. 
McNeil Drumwright 
Secon 
J. B. Fenno Jr. 
McNeil Drumwright.. 


Splendid progress was made in the 
doubles, Harvard’s first team com- 
posed of J. B. Fenno Jr. and E. W. 
Feibleman, being the first to reach the 
final round when it defeated J. M. 
Davies and P. F. Neer of Leland Stan- 
ford in a three-set match, 4—6, 6—2, 
6—3. The Leland Stanford pair went 
into the semi-final round by disposing 
of the Yale second team, composed of 
G. M. Wheeler and J. W. Moss in 
straight sets, 6—4, 6—4. 

Another California team, W. J. Bates 
and E. L. Levy, went into the semi- 
finals by defeating C. M. Shipway and 
H. T. Dickinson, Princeton's second 
team, in a hard-fought match, 6—2, 
4—6, 10—8. Later Bates and Levy 
reached the final round by beating L. 


E. Williams and F. M. Bundy, 6—4, | §—é 


7—4. 

On one of the feature courts during 
the afternoon, the:University of Texas 
team composed of C. E. Granger and 
M. Drumwright bowed to Yale's first 
team, L. E. Williams and F. M. Bundy, 
6—4, 3—6, 6—4. 

The Oxford- Cambridge team arrived 
during the afternoon and practiced for 
several hours. The team is composed 
of Captain H. C. McCarthy, Cambridge, 
Capt C. Hopkins, Oxford, M. D. Horn, 
Cambridge; R. R. P. Barbour, Oxford, 
J N. Lowry, Cambridge, and S. F. Hep- 
burn, Oxford. Hopkins is a former 
Yale star and comes from New Haven, 
Connecticut. He is a Rhodes scholar. 
The Oxford-Cambridge team will open 
its American tour Saturday by playing 
a picked team from the present inter- 
collegiate tournament. The summary: 
INTERCOLLEGIATE LAWN TENNIS 

ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 
SINGLES—Semi-Final Round 

J. B. Fenno 21, Harvard, defeated Me- 
Neil Drumwright 21, University of Texas, 
810, 6—4. 7—6. 

p. F. Neer 22, Leland Stanford, de- 
feated F. E. Bastian 22, University of 
Indiana, 7—5, 

DOUBLES—First Round 

F. Fulton 21. and L. Weir 22, Wooster 
College, defeated C. H. Fischer 23 and A. 
Morgan Jr. 23. Pennsylvania, 6—0. 11—9. 

Morris Duane 23 and R. N. Bradley 22 
Harvard, defeated S. S. Pennock 22 and 
J. H. Thornton 22, Cornell, 6—3, 2—6, 
6—1. 

Second Round ‘ 
J. R. Fenno Jr. 21 and EK. W. Feible- | 
man 21. Harvard, defeated W. T. Mallery 
„21 and L. W. Fisher 21, Cornell, 6—0 
6—0 


C. K. Granger 21 and ‘McNeil Drum- 
wright 21. University of Texas, defeated 
Morris Duane '23 and R. N. Bradley 22, 
Harvard, 7—5, . 

Third Round 

J. M. Davies 22 and F. F. Neer 22. 
Leland Stanford, defeated G. M. Wheeilet 
'23 and J. W. Moss 21. Yale, 6—4, 6—4. 

J. B. Fenno Jr. 21 and E. W. Feible- 
man 21, Harvard, defeated J. L. Werner 
21 and E. T. Herndon 21. Princeton, 


; 23 and E. L. Levy 
University of California, defeated C. 
Shipway 22 or we T. Dickinson 


Princeton, 6—2, 
L. E. Willams ois 22 na ae M. Bundy 21. 
defeated C. E. Granger 21 and 


Vale, 
McNeil ste eet 21. University of 


J. B. Fenno' Jr. 21 and E. W. Feible- 
man 21. Harvard, defeated J. M. Davies 
28 and. F. F. Neer 22, Leland Stanford. 
4—6, 6—2, 6—3. 

W. J. Bates A and E. L. Levy 21, Uni- 


5 1 B ‘aaa hee Hered ad and Hast, sient 


caer ate 


. 4 85 Hawk,” referee of the 


tournament an announced 
rr college team that will 
the Oxtord-Cambridge t team. n 
N ‘ai a 1 
Fenne Jr., ally F. Neer, 
Leland Stanford; No. 1 1 run- 
nér-up, No. 2 3 W. J. Bates, 
University of California, No. 3 
singles; F. E. Bastian, University of 
Indiana; No. 4 singles; C. H. Fischer, 
University of Pennsylvania, No. 5 
‘singles; W. T. Mallery, Cornell, No. 
6, singles; Intercollegiate champions 
Fenno and: Fei an, Harvard or 
Bates and Levy, first doubles; P. F. 
Neer and J. M. Davies, Leland Stan- 
ford, second doubles and McNeil 
Drumwright and C. E. Granger, Uni- 
versity of Texas, third doubles. 


DOUBLES MATCHES 
HELD YESTERDAY 


Hennessey, Burdick, Hayes and 
Herd Lead List of the Second 
Round Winners on Clay Court 


UNITED STATES CLAY COURT TEN- 
NIS DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 


1iS10—W. H. Hayes and F. G. Anderson. 
1911—J. H. Winston and H. G. Whitehead. 
191 2— W. M. Hall and H. H. Hackett. 
1913—J. R. Strachan and C. J. Griffin. 
1914—Claude Wayne and Nat Brown. 
1915—G. M. Church and Dean Mathey. 
1916—G. M. Church and Dean Mathey. 
1918—Samuel Hardy and C. S. Garland Jr. 
1919— W. M. Johnston and Samuel Hardy. 
1920—Roland Roberts and Vincent Richards. 


1B Yale, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—On Friday after- 
noon doubles matches monopolized the 
competition in the eleventh annual 
tournament for the United States 
national clay court tennis champion- 
ship at Chicago Tennis Club here. 
J. F. Henn y and R. H. Bur- 
dick of Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
W. T. Hayes and C. B. Herd of Chicago 
and Pasadena, California, respectively, 
led the list of second round winners. 

Unexpectedly stiff opposition was 
met by Hayes and Herd when J. J. 
Forstall and C. O. Carlstrom of Chi- 
cago fought them to a score of 6—4, 
8—6, 8—6. Herd had difficulty re- 
turning Forstall’s high lobs, driving 
them into the net or out of the court 
repeatedly and losing many consecu- 
tive points. He seemed unable to play 
these shots conservatively. In driv- 
ing, net play and service, however, 
Hayes and Herd were far superior, 
and the ultimate victory of this pair 
was foreseen from the start. 

It took 76 games to decide a. first 
round doubles battle in favor of 
Walter Goodwillie and George Lott, | 
against D. T. Ward and George O’Con- 
nell, two local pairs. All of the five 
sets went by deuce scores, the losers 
taking the first two, the winners the 
last three. They were among the first 
to get started Thursday afternoon and 
they battled through to 8:30 P. M. 
with sets two-all when the contest 
was called, the final set being fought 
Friday afternoon. The score was 
9—11, 6—8, 7—5, 9—7, 8—6. The 
summary: 

UNITED STATES CLAY COURT TEN- 
NIS CHAMPIONSHIP—DOUBLES 


First Round 

J. F. Hennessey and R. H. Burdick, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, defeated Henry 
Magnussen and Hennig Hultman, Chicago, 
6—2, 6—2, 6—3. 

Walter Goodwillie and George Lott, 
Chicago, defeated D. T. Ward and George 
O’Connell, Chicago, 3—11, 6—8, 7—5, 9—7, 


Second Round 

J. F. Hennessey and R. H. Burdick, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, defeated Ralph 
Levy and W. M. Kinsel, Chicago, 6—3, 
6—2, 6—2. 

W. T. Hayes and C. B. Hera, Chicago 
and Pasadena, defeated J. J. Forstall and 
C. O. Carlstrom, Chicago, 6—4, &—6, 8—6. 

J. H. Weber and James Weber, Chicago, 
defeated S. M. Singleton Jr. and R. H. 
Tinsman, Chicago, by default. 

Arthur Frankenstein and Fogelson, Chi- 
cago, defeated J. L. Eaglesfield and J. G. 
McKay, Indianapolis, by default. 

H. F. Vories and A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 
defeated Walter Goodwillie and George 
Lott, Chicago, 8—6, 5—7, 6—4, 12—10. 

J. J. Armstrong and Preston Boyden, 
St. Paul and Chicago, defeated G. A. 
Neeves and D. F. Wiley, Chicago and 
Evanston, Illinois, 6—1, 6—1. 6—3. 

W. S8. Miller and John Kenfield, Chicago, 
defeated A. P. Hubbell and H. G. Ingersol, 
Chicago, 6—0, 6—3, 6—3. 

A. L. Green Jr. and A. M. Squair, Chi- 
cago, defeated H. M. Groves and Harold 
Dahly, 6—2, 6—1, 6—1. 


UNITED STATES TEAM 
TO INVADE, ENGLAND 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — A 
Philadelphia cricket team, selected 
from players of the Merion, German- 
town, Frankford and Philadelphia Pil- 
grims, will invade England this month 
for a series of 11 club matches. : 

The Philadelphians will be the 


guests of the Incognito cricket team, 
which visited Philadelphia last fall. 

J. H. Mason of the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club will be captain, and Ed- 
ward Hopkinson Jr. of the same club, 
manager. The team of 14 players will 
sail July 16 from New York on the 
Carmania, and return on the same ship 
August 27. 

This is the first Philadelphia cricket 
team to go abroad since 1914, when a 
Merion team toured England for 
a series of county matches. The 
14 players are: C. C. Morris, S. W. 
Miffiin, J. L. Evans and J. M. 
Crosman, Merion Club; 9. 
O’Neil, W. P. Newhell and W. RN. 
Clothier, Germantown club; J. H. 
Mason, Edward Hopkinson Jr., Cyril 
Wooley and H. R. Cartwright, Phila- 
delphia club, and R. N. Anderson, C. H. 
Winter and G. F. Bottomley, Frank- 
ford club. Arthur Haines Jr... Ger- 
amantown club, will be the scorer. 


FINALS REACHED 

IN COLLEGE GOLF 

J. S. Dean and J. W. Sweetser 
Defeat T. S. Morris and A. I 
Walker Jr. in Semi-Finals 


TEAM GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Year Runner-up 


1398—Harvard 
1899— Harvard 
1900—Tie (Harvard and Princeton) 
1901—Yale Harvard 
1902— Harvard Princeton 
1908— Harvard Princeton 
1904— Harvard Yale 
5 Princeton 
Princeton 


1910— Tale 

1911— Tale 
1912—~Yale 
1913—Yale 
1914—Princeton 
1916—Yale 
1916—Princeton 
1919—Princeton 
1920—Princeton 
1921—Dartmouth 


INDIVIDUAL GOLF 


Year Player 
1896—L.. P. Bayard Jr 
1897—J. F. Curtis 
1898—John Reid Jr 
1898—Percy Pyne 2c. Princeton 
1900—Halstead Lindsley 

1901—C. Hitchcock Jr 


Williams 
* Harvard 
Princeton 


CHAMPIONS 
College 


1903—F. 0. Reinhart 
1904—4. L. White 
1905—R. Suet 
1906— W. Clow Jr 
1907 tenile Knowles 
1908—H. H. Wilder 
1909—-Albert Seckle 
1910—R. . Hunter 
1911—G. C. Stanley 
1912—F. C. Davidson 
1913—Nathaniel Wheeler, Jr 
1914—E. P. Alis 3d 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


GREENWICH, Connecticut—Playing 
golf equal to the best of the profes- 
sionals, J. S. Dean, captain or the 
Princeton University team, whose per- 


formance all through the tournament 
has startled the experts, made his way 
to the final round yesterday by suc- 
cessively defeating two strong oppo- 
nents, J. O. Ward, Williams College, 
runner-up last year, and T. S. Morris 
of Cambridge University, England, by 
the remarkable scores of 7 up and 6 
to play in each 18-hole match, while 
J. W. Sweetser, Yale University, the 
champion last year, had much more 
difficulty in disposing of his team- 
mate, A. T. Buffington, and A. L. Wal- 
ker Jr., Columbia University, for the 
other final bracket. 

From the very start of his morning 
game, Dean showed. clearly that he 
was at his best. He captured the first 
hole in one under par, by a brilliant 
approach shot that landed within 
three feet of the flag; he made the 
next four holes in par figures, winning 
on the third and fifth. The sixth was 
the only hole he lost during the day, 
when his tee shot landed in water in 
a bunker and the hext went clear over 
the green out of bounds. Ward also 
was in trouble on this hole, but man- 
aged to take the hole in five, while 
Dean required seven. Then Dean set- 
tled into his game again and took the 
next two, then halved the short ninth 
in three, which left him 4 up at the 
turn. The tenth was his when Ward 
required three putts, and then he cap- 
tured the eleventh and twelfth, each 
in one stroke under par and the match 
was over. 

In his afternoon match, Morris did 
not even take one hole, just managing 
to halve five holes, when he was able 
to reach par figures. In only two 
holes did Dean exceed par, one being 
the sixth, where both were short of 
the green on their second shots, and 
the other the eighth, where he was in 
trouble in a bunker. In neither case 
was the Englishman in a position to 
take any advantage of the chance and 
a par three ended the match on the 
twelfth. 

Morris, before his defeat, did re- 
markabie work in his morning match, 
going the first ten holes in par figures 
and winning his match from R. L. 
Wintringer, Princeton, 4 up, 3 to play. 
Walker disposed of J. A. Bott, the 
other Cambridge player, 5 up and 4 to 
play, in the morning round, taking 
five of the last eight holes in lower 
than par figures. He maintained his 
good position in the afternoon, finish- 
ing the first half 1 up, but his old 
fault of requiring three putts then 
showed itself and Sweetser managed 
to carry off the match on the seven- 
teenth green, 2 up. The summary: 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL INTER- 


COLLEGIATE: GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
INDIVIDUAL MATCHES—Third Round 

J. W. Sweetser, Yale, defeated A. T. 
Buffinton, Vale, lup. 


A. L. Walker Jr., Columbia, defeated 


J. A. Bott, Cambridge: 5 up. 4 to play. 


J. S. Dean, Princeton, defeated J. C. 


Ward, Williams. 7 up, 6 to play. 
T. S. Morris, Cambridge, defeated R. 
Wintringer, Princeton, 4 up, 3 to play. 
Semi-Final Round 
J. W. Sweetser defeated A. L. Walker 
Jr., 2 up, 1 to play. 
J. S. Dean defeated T. S. 
6 to play. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE WINS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Showing a complete reversal of form 
the Ridley College cricket team of St. 
Catharines’, Ontario, defeated the Ard- 
more Cricket Club on the Haverford 
College crease, Wednesday afternoon, 
by 186 runs to 49. The créase was 
heavy and the ball hard to handle. The 
high scorer for the Canadians was 
S. Lennox with 58 runs. He was closely 
followed by C. R. Somerville with a 
well-played 43 and. C. Cliff came next 
with 30. C. T. Cole of Ardmore did the 
best offensive work for the Maine Line 
team with 22 runs, before he was 
clean bowled by C. R. Somerville. 
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preva 
de Falla himself played the 


‘plano for this performance, and was 
„ both before and after, with 


the ‘utmost cordiality. ais 
Sap OF 
MUSIC CLUBS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Abbott of Phila- 


National Federation of Music Clubs, 
is chairman of the extension ‘work of 
that organization, and in that capac- 
ity has carried through in a little 
more than a year an exemplary un- 
5 She would de the last to 
she did it alone. Mrs. 
Frank A. Setberling of Akron, who is 
president of the federation, received 
from Mrs. Worcester R. Warner a 
contribution of $2000, and to this sum 
the Matinee Musical Club of Philadel- 
e phia, which’ holds Mrs. Abbott in par- 
| — 2 estéem, added $1000. The fund 
it possible by correspondence, 


sand of population. That goal is now 
| pa vig far away. 

The growth since January of 1920 
has, in fact, been as From 
428 clubs the roster has lengthened 
Fito include 880—a gain of 452, or 105 
per cent. In this upbuilding, Mrs. 
|Seiberling herself traveled 70,000 


ch ai| tent. Tracing the June, July: August 
Spf aaah and September itineraries of those who 


Mika made the season of 1920-21 a joy for 
eee wth ba find few com- 


traveling to offer r itt in ind. 


tney calf the season” they 
the habit of thinking of “the best In 


ing over the chance and change of 
many tastes, from the little schooled 


_ Realizing 
more patient in waiting for next sea- 


to go to work where they can have 
| the performances to a higher stand- 
fying, but from within the orchestra 
| on the programs. 


‘| Grainger played at the Capitol, New 


“Les Troyens,” an opera which was 
written by Berlioz to be 
66, has been 


i is clearly 8 that the Opera 


| bare ditterent footing. 
a each Wagnerian opera is, though 


1 
the. world.“ 


give La Prise de Troije” on one 
and Les Troyens & Carthage” 


| on another night. People will not go 
te the Opéra to ses a sort of serial 


The cycle: of Wagner stands on a 
In the first place, 


forming part of. a series, complete in 


itself. But this work of Berlioz must 
either be performed from beginning 
to end, leaving out a good deal of the 
¥ =} middle, or not at all. Otherwise, if 


the two parts are given on different 


2 dates, those who see the first part may 


@ well complain that th 


“Spe . re me Christian rere, 


* 7 


NNW N New Vork Now is K. 
immer of the “music lovers . 


Wusosbak and 


vidual recitals, Chautauquas, music 
festivals, concerts and opera, com- 
panies. 


‘Because New Yorkers’ have Oe 
into 


~ 


the world” as being all their own. 

They voice their pet praises of them 
and, now and again, regretfully 
whisper this or that, which seems a 
fault—“Oh such a tin ny. one! One we 
trust will not grow!” Is it not a 
blessing for them that the New York 
halls of music grow dark for a few 
months? One appearance never 
rounded out an artist. One environ- 
ment of audiences does not tend to 
deepen the understanding nécessary 
to the portrayal of, musical nuance. 

Breadth of artistry comes in triumph- 


‘to that of the jaded over-critical 
devotee... 
this, one becomes a little 


son, since one knows one's friends 
are going to come: back to one with 
enhanced powers. That splendid, 
singing actor, Scotti; will again take 
of the best to the Pacific ‘coast for a 
short season of opera. For the first 
time Portland, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles will hear “Butterfly,” 
“4aza,” “Carmen” and “Tosca,” as in- 
terpreted by Geraldine Farrar. 

New concerti are being .practiced; 
new röles and songs are being pre- 
pared for the coming New York sea- 
son. What may not the balmy, pine- 
scented mountain breezes, the cradling | 
lap of the tides, or the sonorous beat 
of stormy waves whisper, persuade 
and insist upon in the writing of 
preludes, string quartéts, lullabies, or 
the sweeping rhythmic diapasons of 
ne symphonies?. All soon to be given 
their trial hearings and, when ap- 
proved, how eagerly they will be 
longed for by those who must await 
another season of our summer, of dis- 
content. 

Then, too, the out-of-door concefts 
such as those soon to begin in the 
Stadium, those now being given under 
the auspices of Columbia University 
by the Goldman Concert Band, per- 
formances in parks and other eivic 
centers, are of a spirit and a quality 
which must be accorded unstinted 
praise. One and all of these efforts 
call for hearty support. 

Growth calls on growth and the 
constant improvement shown in an 
entirely different field promises much 


to those who believe that the future 


of American music does not rest en- 
tirely with the educated and. gifted 
few. It is undeniable that “the 
movie” is now the art.of the masses. 
To those who have faith, the photo- 
play promises unimagined possibili- 
ties from many helpful points of view 
and nothing reaffirms our trust more 
than the attention moving picture 
managers. are now giving to the mu- 
sical tastes of their audiences. The 
personnel of the movie orchestra 18 
constantly being bettered. The trouble 
unions have had with the symphony 
orchestras in regard to pay for re- 
hearsals has been one contributing 
cause, deciding many fine musicians 


all-the-year-round positions. This im- 
provement in personnel naturally lifts 


ard for, not only are the renditions. 
of the musical numbers more satis- 


itself as well as from the audience 
comes the insistence for better music 


The milestone was passed during 
the recent music week when Percy 


York. The packed houses which | 
greeted him should encourage other 
managers to offer what is of the best. 
Hearing more music and less jazz 
week after .week is it not probable 
that the audience sense will at length 
revolt against the ridiculously lurid 
ot the screen and. demanding har- 
mony. of plot, purpose and picturiza- 
tion, wil] force the movies closer to 
the high place they should fll?._. . . 


"| Proyens.” 
=» | down, calculated to produce 


g passed Tairly happily. But the edi- 
nent: passages have been ruthlessly 


piece has no 
clusion and those who tee the sec- 


bert ar well complain that the 
piece has no beginning. The problem 
bas hitherto: been simply. solved by not. 


| performing this grandiose opera at all. 

But it was considered to be a pity 
that a work which in itself contains 
much excellent music should languish 
because it is too long. The Paris 
Opera decided to take the heroic 
course ot editing Berlioz. and blue- 
_|penciling great portions of “Les 
This process of cutting 
the 
on of Berlios-lovers, has 
d has nevertheless not been 


But what is left is pre- 
sented in the proper order and is 
properly joined together. It is de- 
clared—the writer knows not with 
what degree of accuracy—that Berlioz 
himself had indicated possible sup- 
pressions gn his manuscript and that 
these indications have been followed. 
The task was, of course, a delicate 
dhe; but the alternative was to allow 
this work to remain unexecuted. It is 
surely better to try to reduce the 
opera to decent proportions than to 
let it slumber in the library of the 


As it is, the opera is extremely long. 
With all the cuts it runs more than 
four hours. But the four hours are 
filled with pure and noble music. The 
choice that has been made seems to 
have been done with a sure taste. 
The story of Troy, incident following 
incident, was evoked in all its gran- 
deur. There are chants of terror and 
songs of joy: love and heroism, war 
and peace, the sadness of farewell: a 
great fresco of human emotions is 
fashioned in clear-moving music. The 
quality of this music of Berlioz is its 
simplieity, its straightforward appeal. 
It is strange to think that once upon 
a time Berlioz was regarded as ex- 
ceédingly complicated! On the con- 
trary, he ig content with a few inva- 
riable rules. The singing, above all, 
stands out in high ‘relief against the 
orchestral background. 

Berlioz has a.warmth, a color, a 
melodic gift, which make of this opera 
something which it would be wrong 
to let disappear from the repertory of 
performed pieces, The Opéra has 
mounted “Les Troyens” admirably, 
and the tableau of Troy and the gar- 
dens of Dido were in keeping with the 
character of music. Philip Gaubert 
directed the orchestra with a sure ap- 
preciation of the style, large and firm. 


Sometimes one felt that the vocal not at all; 


parts were poorly interpreted, and it 
would perhaps.be better not to insist 
upon certain blemishes, which can be 
removed by a little more study and 
practice. This revival of the Berlioz 
opera is not something of merely his- 
toric interest. It should certainly be 
put into the effective repertory and 
frequently performed. One feels that 
it is capable in its condensed form of 
deing made one of the most popular 
productions of the French Academy 
of Music. 


HAROLD SAMUEL’S 
BACH SERIES 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England—<An event of the 
year in English music has just taken 
place, and has left an indelible im- 
pression upon all who witnessed it. 
Amazement, admiration, afid delight 
were among the emotions which 
mingled in those listeners who for six 
consecutive days came to Wigmore 
Hall to hear Harold Samuel play the 
pianoforte works of J. S. Bach. 

The series began on May 30. Each 
program contained not less than two 
large works in partita, or suite form, 
a big harpsichord work, and a group 
of preludes and fugues from the 
“forty-eight.” Everything was played 
from memory, and was carried through 
by Mr. Samuel without any assistance 
of either linist or singer. A lesser 
musician might have required variety: 
tis recitals were better without it. 
Whether he played such a stupendous 
thing as the Goldberg Variations.“ 
or à little two-part invention, he was 
equally in touch with ‘the intentions 
of Bach, equally able to express their 
true import. 

Dven six recitals could not exhaust 
the voluminous works of the Leipzig 
cantor, but Mr. Samuel gave a most 
representative selection. It included 
the partitas in A minor, B flat, G. and 
© minor; the French suites in E. E 
fat, and G: also the overture in the 
French style: the English suite in G 
minor; the prelude, fugue and allegro 
in E flat, the chromatic fantasia and 
fugue, the ‘aria with 10 variations 
(known as the Goldberg variations), 
many preludes and fugues from the | 


‘blows of the fingers. 


| 


fortissimos equally round and (as in 
the climax of the chromatic fantasia | 
and ‘fugue) rolling out on great: billow- 
ing waves of sound in à manner as 
majestic as an organ climax. His con- 
trasts of tone in part-playing are a 
source of never-ending delight, his 
rhythmic sense of a perfection such as 
few artists possess, his pedaling won- 
derfully deft and sensitive. 

These technical attainments are 
used by him as servants to carry out 
the dictates of his commanding intel- 
lectual and emotional. powers, and 
these again in turn are placed utterly 
at the disposal of John Sebastian 
Bach and his music. 

Before this week of recitals Harold 
Samuel was known to the public as 
a good pianist; but only his friends 
had taken his real measure. He 
waited inexplicably long for recogni- 
tion: Now it has come, in one flash 
of illumination, and he stands re- 
vealed as an artist on the interna- 
tional level. A good sign for the fu- 
ture is that requests for a repetition 
of these Bach performances have 
poured in at such a rate that Harold 
Samuel, in erder to meet them, * 
give another recital on June 21. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THE .HARPSICHORD 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
muste correspondent 
LONDON, England—-A lecture reci- 
tal on “The Harpsichord Music of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” 
was given by Mrs, Norman O'Neill 
before the Society of Women Musicians 


recently, and was as delightful as it ao 


was illuminating. Mrs. O'Neill, though 
not a harpsichord player herself, 
comes from a family famous in his- 
tory for its connection with harpsi- 
chord construction—the. Ruckers of 
Antwerp—and she is one of the best 
interpreters of this old music upon 
the modern pianoforte.: Therefore all 
that she had to say was of authorita- 
tive value to musicians. 

She began by giving a brief sketch 
of the genesis of the two groups of 
old keyed instruments with string, 
i. e., (1) those which were plucked, 
as in the harp, virginals, spinet and 
harpsichérd; and (2) those which 
were struck, as in the dulcimer, clavi- 
chord, and pianoforte. She empha- 
sized the fact. that the modern piano- 
forte has not been evolved from the 


harpsichord, but from the group of 


instruments in which the strings are 
struck. On the clavichord far more 
expressive effects could be obtained 
than on the harpsichord, and the Bach 
family specialized in it for expressive 
purposes: it was indeed J. S. Bach's 
favorite instrument. One of the pe- 
culiarities of the clavichord was that 
a vibrato could be obtained upon the 
notes: one of its dangers was that 
unless absolute evenness of touch was 
attained by the: player, the pitch 
tended to sharpen under the unequal 
For us the in- 
strument will always be associated 
with J. S. Bach’s work in establishing 
the tempered scale, and his great 
series of the forty-eight preludes and 
fugues written for the well-tempered 
clavier. Mozart wrote but little for 
the clavichord; Beethoven practically 
and the French and Eng- 
lish used it but little. 

* Returning from the consideration of 
the struck string instruments to that 
of the plucked ones, Mrs. O'Neill de- 
scribed the virginals—an instrument 
which appeared among the possessions 
of King Henry VIII, and one on which 
both Mary Queen of Scots and Queen 
Elizabeth were proficient players. She 
alluded to the famous collection of 
music known as the “Fitzwilliam Vir- 
ginal Book” (1608-18) now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, and 
then passed on to a brief sketch of 
the harpsichord and spinet, between 
which, in point of date, there is little 
to choose. The harpsichord had two 
keyboards and stops. It was greatly 
used for accompaniments as well as 
solo work, and Was an important mem- 
ber of the orchestra in the eighteenth 
century. 

Mrs. O’Neill then outlined the his- 
tory of the pianoforte, how it was in- 
vented by Christofori and introduced 
into Germany about 1730; how later 
Mozart and Haydn adopted it, and how 
from the time of Beethoven onward it 
eclipsed and ousted the harpsichord | 
and spinet. 

The speaker described the differ- 
ence between the method of playing 
the harpsichOrd and the pianoforte. 
The harpsichord required a special 
touch of its own. The fingers and 
wrists were used, but not the arm (as 
in modern pianoforte playing), and 
quickness and dexterity were essen- 
tial. Evenness was also essential. In 
playing old music for the harpsichord 
upon a modern piano all these pre- 
cepts must be observed, and another 
point to be remembered is the rela- 
tion of note—i. e. the actual length 
of time (within the proper time value 
of the written’ note) during which 
the key shall be held ih after 
being struck. 

She concluded her . by a 
short recital of works representing 
the Italian, German, English, Flem- 
ish and French schools of harpsichord 
composers. 
ished charm, but perhaps “Le Coucou” | 
by Daquin, with the droll “La Poule“ 
and the “Tambourin” by Rameai! 
were the most captivating of the set. 
“La Poule,“ under Mrs. O'Neill's | 
fingers became a delicious portrait of 
| the 2 and flurried fowl. a 


* 


All were played with fin- 


Naw YORK, Rew York—A review of 
a recent lecture on “The American 
Voice” took exceptions to the lecturer's 
statement that the nasality found in 
our American speech is due to an in- 
tense way of living. truth about 5 
‘the American voice, it would seem, 
18 anes there is no een. volce. 

As it is spoken in the United 

is colored with the babel of 
every tongue on earth, marred by half- 
formed dialects bred in the attempts 
to assimilate a working knowledge of 
the language of the new home while 
clinging with unconscious tenacity to 
that of the father land. There is no 
dominant American voice. 

The lecturer commented upon the 
lamentable mispronunciations and 
poor enunciations Americans employ. } 
Pleading guilty they must not permit. 
themselves to become, in the léast 
manner, downhearted. The English 
of the English began to form itself 
into the English that it now is at about 
the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Nine hundred years of mispronounci- 
ations, rough and slipshod articula- 
tions slowly sifted out and made into 
a language which now has a standard 
with many dialects to prove the rule. 

The traditions of the English are 
the rule of its written language. 
Speech is and always will be quite 
another matter. A few minutes 
spent in a New York schoolroom will 
convince the most skeptical after 
hearing East, West, North and South 
recite the multiplication table. Is it at 
all surprising that the children catch 
an accent, here, a dozen mispronun- 
ciations there? America has no 
Académie to set rules for the school, 
the theater and the opera as the 
French have. 

Every effort for better American 
speech should be most heartily sup- 
ported and there should be no dis- 

uragement because the American 
tongue is not formed this year. In 
the helping along this line articula- 
tion can be and should be taught in 
the schools much more and much bet- 
ter than it is. 

American cities riot in noise. Above 
the racket of the subways, for instance, 
it seems that only one quality will 
carry—the nasal. Vaudeville actors, 
both native and foreign, employ the 
nasal almost entirely because with it 
they can make their words carry with- 
out strain. It is not generally under- 
stood that the nasal quality, unforced 
and with proper attention to articula- 
tion, is the backbone of all beautiful 
vocal tone. Listen to the ‘cello and 
you will catch the nasal quality at its 
purest, resonant and mellow. 

In answering an argument against 
opera in English 5 W. Parker 
once said, It the presence of vowels 
and many of them is the requisite for 


Singing, then Hawaiian should be the 


language, as it is all vowels.” 

English is a rich language. The 
presencé of the many consonants 
offers means for the expression of 
emotion. Vowels, in themselves, pos- 
sess little color. Then, too, nearly all 
English consonants are for lip or 
tongue, and that is a help to tone 
placing. If the consonants are used 
the tone comes forward in the mouth 
without effort, but, unfortunately, the 
average singer and speaker pays 
scarcely any attention to articulation. 
With the singer, especially, the sole 


idea seems to be tone and then tone. 


Tone is only beautiful when jt is prop- 
erly colored, and the consonants are 
the true means of coloring emotion- 
ally. One other ‘point, and the most 
important one, is that mere tone with- 
out a message grows boresome to all 
but the initiated listener. The aver- 
age auditor asks to hear the words, 
and he has a: right to ask and to un- 
derstand them. 

What's the use of opera in Eng- 


can't understand the words 
of even a song,” is a persistent argu- 
ment against the movement for opera 
Because it is not under- 

too often {imagined that 

the — tongue, in which the opera 
ig being sung, is being clearly articu- 
lated. This is generally true when 
the singer is singing his mother 
tongue. Italian, French and German 
have long been employed as mediums 
for song, but both the French and the 
were once under the spell of 

Italy, and it took time and effort to 
break the slavish yoke. Such a fact 

as that Gounod wrote “Faust” from 
a German poem turned into an Italian 
libretto and first produced in Paris in 
Italian should be remembered by those 
who find too little of anything in 
American efforts for musical freedom. 


The fight is the same old one fought 
in every country and must be won 
Along the same lines of continued 
effort. The American-born singer 
should realize the handicap he labors 
under in not having as a help the 
more clearly defined standard a for- 
eign tongue has, and he ought to be 
willing to labor at least as hard to 
gain a command of the delivery of his 
mother tongue as he does to sing the 
foreign settings. As a rule, it is true, 
he thinks he can sing English and 
lets it go at that. 

In the matter of quality, “the man 
on the street” can take a big step in 
the right direction, and keep right on 
stepping, if he will stop shouting in 
order to make his companions hear. 
Let him absolutely avoid the trick 
called “raising the voice.” Deliberately 
employing a conversational level, let 
him use his lips and tongue carefully 
and slowly, at first, in th 
of the consonants. Let him remember 
that the pianissimo tone of the artist 
travels to the back of the house not 
because it is forced but because it is 
given out. That is the great lesson 
for the voice, as it is in all things—~ 
‘the desire to give is what carries. It 
never helps a voice to be heard, this 
street-shrieking effort; and slow, low 
speaking not only will be heard, but 
will help on toward the American 
voice. It takes the efforts of the indi- 
vidual to forward the welfare of his 
country, and if “thé man on the street” 
will not patiently do his part let him 
beware that he is not heard speaking 
contemptuously of English as it is 
spoken in America. Constructive 
argument alone is of use, and none but 
the helpers can offer that. 


A department of theoretical music 
at Bryn Mawr College will be opened 
in October, at the opening of the next 
academic year, under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas W. Surette of Concord, 
Massachusetts. There will be two un- 
dergraduate courses in the history and 
appreciation of music for three hours 
a week, for one year, and in advanced 
history and appreciation of music for 
two hours a week, for one year. There 
will, also be undergraduate course» 
in narmony, adranced harmony and 
counter-point. In connection with 
these courses mémbers of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will give concerts 
at the college, illustrating the works 
being studied. n endowment fund 
has been started with a gift of $10,000 
by Mrs. Hobart Johnson of Madison, 
Wisconsin. Her father, George Hop- 
kins of New York City, was for many 
years director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. The committee of 
alumne and friends, of which Mrs. 
William Carter Dickerman of New 
York City is chairman, has guaranteed 
the expenses of $14,000 a year for two 
years. 
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Smith & Barnes, the Strohber, 
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In the famous Smith, Barnes & Strohber grand, upright 


power of your dollar is fully preserved. 


It should pay you to visit one of our stores and compare 
our values. Our dealers are located in all sections, of 


as well as convenient terms of payment. 
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at is the so- called material 
He is an error of belief, which 
ges begins to lose its reality in 
i when an understanding 

t Christian Science is gained. In 
words, the “treasures of Truth“ 


are indeed unlocked when the stu- 


je Nr that through his under- 
anding of Truth, he can govern com- 
1. ‘the terms of this belief called 
brtal man until the belief itself is 
He may begin at once to correct 
truth the eprors of statement 

hat every turn he finds him- 

the materia] 

3 ae e Then 


yf Gs, 18 


ges bins sop sotrow, nor sub- 
27 ot any kind. On 
e. contrary, he must ever be well. 
be supplied all the time 
all he needs. He must be for- 
. and conscious only of 
Any evidence claiming to 
a condition contradicting 
is not true evidence, and 
must necessarily disappear 
presence of an understanding 


af 


. e 


Now the value of such statements 
pany entirely upon the fact that they 
re able. When, in the pres- 
an understanding that disease 

„ disease disappears, this, 

is the answer to the problem 

The same must be true of 

forme of in harmony, until, 

the enigma is found to be 

the questions of the 

seen to be but the ques- 

“Man is not made 


be in earth and heaven,— 

ä _ gubérdinate alone to his 

Maker. _— is the Science of being.” 
‘(Sclenee an d Health, Ap. 617-18.) 


he Phonograph 


“Une Remus,” asked a tall, awk- 


crowd surrounding the old man, 
“w'at's dish ere Wat dey calls de 
fonygraf—dish yer inst’ument wat kin 
holler roun like little chillun in de 
beck yard?” 

“I ain't um,” said Uncle Remus, 
feeling in his pocket, “I ain't seed um, 
but I year talk un um. Miss Sally wuz 
a readin’ in de papers las’ Chuseday, 


an’ she say dat it’s a mighty big) 


' 
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The Lake of Orta 


The fame of Meggiore has long 
e e the more modest,, but, as 
thin! ove tar more picturesque 


the midst of ite ¢ 
hills. 
What Orta may lose in length 


rele of lofty wooded 


and breadth is amply made up to it in 


beauty. At whatever season of the 
year this lake be visited, it presents, 
always granted that the day be a fine 
one, a charming and sympathetic. pic- 
ture. In. late spring, summer, and 
autumn the coloring is superb. In the 
little town of Orta itself, as, indeed, at 
Omegna; Buccione, and each village 
around the lake, the eye is met by a 
blaze of color at every turn. Masses 
of scarlet gefanium and eactus, of 
clematis,. roses, lilies; and the lovely 
mduve-tinted flowers of the caper, 
tumble in luxuriant profusion over 
walls and picturesque loggie, and 
these loggie as likely as not are 
shaded by awnings of rich red or 
apricot hue which add to the general 
brilliancy. If we glance upwards, it 
is to look into a sky of deepest blue; 
if our eyes wander down narrow 
streets, it fs to meet such, patches of 
color as are supplied by fruit-stalls 
laden with water-melons, péachés, 
gourds, tomato—or to give the last 
their more characteristic Italian name, 
“porfia d’ord.” These if it be high 
summer. If it be spring, their place 
is taken by strawberries, cherries, and 
the fresh green of vegetables; if it 
be autumn, by figs and grapes, purple 
and white. ‘In all the Italian lake 
country there is no spot so redolent 
of Italy as Orta. Even the waters of 
the lake are more transparent and of 
a deeper blue than any others in North 
Maly, excepting those of the Lago di 
Garda.—“The Italian Lakes, by 
Richard Bagot. 


Pale Chlora Shalt 
Thou Find 
Have T ny ut set, 


Ragwort and stiff Wormwood 
And straggling Mignonette, 


Bugloss and Burdock rank 
And prickly Teasel high, 
With Umbels yellow and white, 
That comes to kexes dry. 


Pale Chlora shalt thou find, 
Sun-loving Centaury, 
Cranesbill and Stnjunwort, 
Cinquefoil and Betony: :- 


Shock-headed Dandelion, 

That drank the fire of the sun. 

Hawkweed and Marigold, 

Cornfiowert and Campion. 
—Robert Bridges. 


Consecration 

If you want to live in this world, 
doing the duty of life, knowing the 
biessings of it, doing your work heart- 
fly, and yet not absorbed by it, remem- 
ber that the one power whereby you 
can so act is, that all shall be conse- 
eratéd to Christ.-Alexander Mac- 
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Lake Orta, italy 


I remémber one such day, which must 
have deen very early in the year in- 
deed (for there was a long interval 
of winter between it and the actual 
co of spring), that was for me 
thé earliest 
‘horologe of the seasons had not run 
down and stopped. It was very rare 
indeed for anyoné to leave the ship 
and go ashore in the forenoon. But 
on this day the Admiral, for whom 
even the formidable task of’ daily 
outine was by no means sufficient 
to work. off his superfluets energy, 
and who was given to long and swift- 
striding constitutionals ashore; de- 
cided for once to forsake his desk in 
the morning, and had sunimoned me 
in attendance. One had a réal sense 
of truancy in, this going ashore for a 
walk in the morning; it was like play- 
ing a game of cricket in school hours; 
it had only happened ence before, and 
it never happened aga The swift 
trim barge shot forward with us away 
from the grey hulls and the unending 


a little ‘promontory where we could 
turn our backs to the sea and, after 
a climb of a mile up the bare, windy 
road, turn into the shelter of the 
woods. 2 n 
It was a day of high wind and 
gleams of pale sunshine, cold and in- 
vigorating; over our heads as we 
walkéd was the roar of the wind in 
the branches; beneath our feet the 
crackle and race of the dry leaves. 
And the sudden change from the bleak 
salt element to the cathedral-like 
aisles of the wood, with moss under 
foot and the smell of earth instead of 
the tingle of spray in one’s nostrils, 
came like a sudden reminder. that 
there was another life silently going 
on—something that would bring spring 
and victory and peace and all goed 
things in their appointed time, what- 
ever deserts or shadowéd valleys 
might have to be crossed first. On our 
left, as we walked, wé could always 
see the silver glint of the sea between 
the crowded branches of the trees: bur 
there was also a little woodland 
stream running beside us to remind us 
that there was a more kintly water 
than that of the salt sea; water that 
was not a mere harbor and hiding- 
place for mines and submarines, but 
was evén then nourishing the roots of 
the primroses that in a week or two 
would be flowering in the sheltér of 
the hollows... And aithough we spoke 
of sea matters and war matters, there 
Was in thé mind of one of us at 
least an agreeable subconsciousness of 
those other things and a readjusted 
sense of their importance. “When we 
came out from the shelter of the wood 
and back to the seashore it was blow- 
ing. harder than wer, and the barge 
bruised her planks against the stones 
of the pier, and We got drenched with 
Spray on our return to the ship. And 
we went out to sea that night 
against 4 rising gale and a falling 
berometer, and the dashing and slop- 
ping of the wavés against my scuttle 
drowned the memory of the 
rustling leaves; but one had heard it 
and the promise in it was in due time 
fulfilled. 
For even at sea, ang in so monot- 
onous a water as the North Sea, the 


changes of the seasons and the coming. 


of spring are experienced. Although 
no green blades sprout over these 


dication that the great 


on | shade. 


sunshine. The day when it is a posi- 
tive joy, even on the déck of a swiftly 
moving ship, to be out in the sunshine, 
when you arc not cold, however 
strongly the wind blows, and wen 
you can-enjoy the air and the breezes 
without having to keep vielentliy in 
motion, is the day when spring first 
finds you at. sea.—“With the Battle 
Cruisers,” Filson Young. 


Oranges at Home and 
Abroad 


In Paris the oranges look sad, like 
fallen fruit picked up under the trees. 
They arrive in midwinter, when it is 
cold and rainy; their brilliant color 
and strong perfume gives thém in this 
country. a rather strange and Be- 
hemian aspect. During the foggy 
evenings they line the side- walks, 
piled up in their little carts, under the 
dull Nght of a lantern with a red paper 
A monotonous and shrill cry 
escorts them, which is lost in the 
noise of the carriage-wheels or the 
lumbering of the Omnibus. “Two sour 
the Valencia; for two sous a fin 
Valencia!“ 

For three-fourths of the Parisians, 
this fruit picked so far away, com- 
mon in its roundness, on which the 
tree has left only a small green spot, 
takes the place of sWéetmeats and 
preserves. The silk paper in which it 
is wrapped, the fétes it acconipanies, 
contribute to this impression. At 
the approach of January especially 
the thousands of oranges scattered 
through the streets, the skins floating 
in the mud, make one think that 
some gigantic Christmas tree must 
h@ve shaken its branches over Paris 
charged with artificial fruit. There is 
not a corner where one. does not meet 
them ... one forgets that there must 
be orange trees to produce oranges, 
for. while the fruit arrives to ur 
directly from the south in loaded car- 

8, the tree, cut, transformed, dis- 
Skis. only makes a short apparition 
in the public gardens from the bot- 
houses where it passés the winter. To 
know oranges well, one Ought to see 
them in their homes on the Balearic 
Isles, in Sardinia, in Corsica, in Alb 
geria, in the golden blue air of the 
Mediterranean. I rémember a little 
Orange grove at the gates of Blidah; 
how béautiful they were there, in the 
dark foliage, lustreus and as if 
varnished! The fruit looked like 
colored glass, and gilded the surround- 
ing air with that auréole et splendor 
which bright flowers always have. 
Here anf there, through the openings 
in the branches, one could see the 
ramparts of the little tow, thé minaret 
of the mosque, the dome of a mara- 
bout, and above all this the enormous 
peak of the Atlas, green at its base, 
and ¢réwned with snow like white fur, 
having the fleeciness of a mass of 
freshly fallen flakes.— Letters from 
my Mill,” by . Daudet (tr. by 
Mary Corey). 


a Worthiness 
A man can bear a world’s contempt 
when he has that within which says 
he’s worthy.—Alexander Smith. 
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turned to marblé, like the Prince of 


most immemorial permanence 
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O Donald McLeish, London 


which I have here a special remark to 
make,” writes Goethe about one of his 
trips in Switzerland. “We hed seen 
them on a bright day rise equally fine. 
if not still finer, from the glaciers of 
Berne. Here, too, it again seemed to 
us as if the sun had first ot all at- 
tracted the light mists which evap- 
orated from the tops of the glaciers, 
and then a gentle breeze had, as it 
were, combed the fine vapours, like a 


fleece of foam over the atmosphere. 
I never remember at home, even in the 


height of semmer (when such phe- 
nomena do also occur with us), 
have seen any so transparent, for here 
it was a perfect web of light. Before 
long the ice-covered mounfains from 
which it rose lay before us; the valley 
began to close in; the Arve was gush- 
ing out of the rock; we now began to 
ascend a mountain, and went up 
higher and higher, with the snowy 
summits right before us. Mountains 
and old pine forests, either in the hol- 
lows below or on a level with our 
track, came out 205 
eye as we proceeded. On our left were 
the mountain-peaks, bare and pointed. 
We felt that we were approaching a 
mightier and more massive chain of 
mountains. We passed over a dry and 
broad béd of stones and gravel, which 
the water-courses tear down from the 
sidés of the rocks, and in turn flow 
among and fill up. This brought us 
into dn agreeable valley, flat and shut 
in dy à circular ridge of rocks, in 
which lies the little village of Serves. 
There the road runs round some véry 
highly variegated rocks Fand takes 
again the direction towards the Arve. 
After créssing the latter, you again 
ascénd; the masses become constantly 
more imposing, nature seems to have 
begun here with a light mund, ta pre- 
pare her enormous creations. The 
darkness grew deeper and deeper as 
we approached the Valley of Chamoun, 
and when at last we entered it, noth- 
ing but the largest masses were dis- 
cernible. The stars came out one by 
one, and we noticed above the peaks of 
the summits right before us, a light 
which wé could not account for. Clear, 
but without brilliancy, like the Milky 
Way, but closer, something like that 
of the Pleiades; it rivetted our atten- 
tion, until at last, as our position 
changed, like a pyramid illuminated 
by a secret light within, which could 
best de compared to the gleam of 2 
glow-worm, it towered high above the 
peaks of all the surrounding moun- 
tains, and at last convinced us that it 
must de the peak of Mont Blanc. The 
beanty of this view was extraordinary. 
For while, tozether with the stars 
which clustered round it, it glimmered, 
not indeed with the same twinkling 
light, but in a broader and more con- 
tinuous mass, it seemed td. belong to a 
higher sphere, and one had difficulty 
in thought to fix its roots again in the 
earth. fore it we saw a line of 
snowy tummits. sparkling as they 
résted on the ridges covered with the 
black pthes, while between the dark 
forests vast glaciers sloped down. to 
the valley below.“ 


Howells in Venice 
James Russell Lowell in one of his 


essays gives a criticism on Howells’ 
book on Venice, and writes: 


by one before the |: 


the Black dn the story. And 
what gives it peculiar fascination 
is that its antiquity, thoygh venerable, 
is yet modern, and, so to speak, con- 
tinuous; while that of Rome belongs 
half to a former world and half to 
this, and is broken irretrievably in 
two, The glory of Venice, too, was the 
achievement of her own genius, not 
an inheritance; and) great no longer, 
shé is more truly than any other city 
the monument of her own greatness. 
Fancy now an imaginative young man 
from Ohio, where the log-hut was but 
yesterday turned to almost less en- 
during brick and mortar, set down 
‘suddenly in the midst of all this + 
0 
grandeur. We cannot think of any 
whom the impression would 
so strangely deep, or whose eyes 
one be’ so quickened by the con- 
stantly recurring shock of unfamiliar 
objeéts. Most men are poor observers, 
because they are cheated into a delu- 
sion of intimacy with the things so 
long and so immediately about them: 
but surely we may hope for something 
like seeing from fresh eyes, and those 
too & poet’s, when they open suddenly 
on a marvel so uttérly alien to their 
daily vision and so perdurably novel 
as Venice. Nor does Mr. Howells dis- 
appoint our expectation. We have 
here something like a full-length por- 
trait of the Lady of the Lagoons. 
“We have been struck in this vol- 
ume, as elsewhere in writings of the 
same author, with the charm of tone 
that pervades it., It is so constant as 
to bear witness, not only to a real gift, 
but to the thoughtful. cultivation of 
it. Here and there Mr. Howells yields 
to the temptatien of execution, to 
which persons specially felicitous in 
language are liable, and pushes his 
experiments of expréssion to the 
verge of being unidiomatic, in his de- 
sire to squeeze the last drop of signifi- 
cance from words; byt this is seldom, 
and generally we receive that uncon- 
scious pleasure in reading him which 
comes of naturalness, the last and 
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highest triumph ot good writing.” 


Those Who Do Good 


Justeas the track of birds that cleave 
the air 

Is not discovered, nor yet the path of 
fis 

Tust — the water, so the course of 
those 

Who do good actions is not N 
seen. a 

Mahabharata. 
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sly extravagant and couched in terms smacking 
spoken by those who, on an earlier occa- 
probably have been more guarded in their 


persons who, a few months ago, would 
ned the beer saloon, the dive, and the haunts 
ey would have shunned’ ‘squalor, uncleanness, 


in any form, now stand like paid 


| "mourners in the ‘streets and in public halls; bemoaning 


the fate of chat which they once regarded as society 's 

orst enemy. What has wrought this change? They 
would not return, many of them, to the days of the opan 
saloon. days when. public drinking and public inebriety 
were the rule, and not the exception, as at present. They 


would not return to the rule of the saloon, its keeper, its 


hirelings, and its hangers-on, in city and ward politics. 
They would not return to those mornings when the 
police courts were filled with disheveled and besotted 
men and women dumbly pleading guilty and accepting, 
as a matter of course, their sentences to. the island,” 
the workhouse, or the rock pile. They would not have 
‘reenacted the scenes, once so common, of mothers and 
fathers being exiled from their homes to pay the penalty 
of indiscretions committed while under the influence of 
beer. They would not take the wages of husbands and 
fathers and spend them in the saloon. What, then, would 
they do? Why do they indulge in this specious defense 
of a traffic which any one of them, as individuals, would 
Have stopped voluntarily, twWo years ago, had it been 
within his power? 

It is interesting, in an effort to find an answer to these 
888 to analyze and seek to trace to their sources 
e different brands of propaganda now being exploited 

in what their exponents are egotistical enough to claim 
are attacks upon the prohibition amendment and the laws 
provided for its enforcement. First of all, of course, the 
fact should not be ovérlooked that the remnant of what 
was once the powerful saloon and brewery influence is 


still tolerably well organized and sufficiently financed. But 


this influence has been so completely diseredited, publicly. 
that it is virtually innocuous. Politicians have paid no 
Attention to the saloon and the brewery since the 
Amendment somewhat painfull ally: removed 
Their power departed with the 
assurance that they no longer need be feared. But, some- 
what surprisingly, the specious defense of beer persists. 
Deli bodies, nationally represented, meet from 
time to time and “resolve” that the decision of the Amer- 
ican people to prohibit the manufacture and sale of beer 
was either a blundering mistake. or a constitutional impos- 
sibility. Labor somewhat e e offers its pro- 
test, possibly in sympathy for th nits ranks who once 
felt strongly enough about the matter to march under a 
banner which read. No Beer, no Work,” but which really 
meant nothing of the kind. Radical gatherings, with 
diminishing representations, soméwhat more vehemently 
declare their unwillingness to continue a reluctant alle- 
giance to a government which permits so flagrant an 
interference with individual rights. Some of the doctors, 
too, and more outspokenly since the fact became apparent 


* 


that the Palmer beer ruling was to be overridden by con- 


gressional enactment, have frequently of late prepared 
quite entertaining briefs in defense of beer. 

But, with the exception of the feeble and almost un- 
assertive pleas made in behalf of the saloons and brew- 
eries by their declared champions, the guerrilla warfare 
now being waged in behalf of beer is that conducted by 
those who are selfishly seeking, in behalf of themselves or 
an exclusive and inconsiderable minority, a privilege or 
license which they are willing to deny to others. As to 
the economic effects of prohibition, for instance, there 
can be no two opinions. As to the beneficial results of 
strict enforcement the convincing proofs are at hand, and 
these have convinced the dissenters as thoroughly as they 
have convinced the champions and friends 9f prohibition. 
The opposition to the Eighteenth Amendment is not by 
those who would seriously consider its repeal and legal 
nullification, but by those who would seek out ways in 
which it could be evaded by the individual, or by Classes 
of individuals. These opponents of the law, as it is now 
written, must admit a sympathetic support of one or the_ 
other of two factors of society. They must concede 
either a belief in the abhorrent theory of special privilege, 
or a desire to exploit-the weakness of their fellows and 
their neighbors for profit. Admitting ‘either, * utter 

weakness of their argument appears. 


Political Outlook in Italy 


“THE resignation of Mr. Giolitti from the Italian 
premiership, as the result of his carrying a vote of confi- 
dence in the Chamber by only 34 votes, came as no sur- 

rise to those in touch with the political situation in Italy. 

n spite of the fact that the outcome of the recent general 
election was hailed by the government party as a victory, 
it was evident that it left the intolerable situation, which 
had compelled Mr. Giolitti to appeal to the country un- 
changed. The government was still at the mercy of the 
Socialists and the Roman Catholic Popular Party when- 
ever they chose to combine against it. 

That the result of the election was a tremendous dis- 
appointment to Mr. Giolitti and his followers cannot be 
doubted. Great things were hoped for from the activities 
of the new patriotic organization known as the Fascisti. 
Yet, now that full details are available as to the progress 
of the elections, it is quite, evident that the unexpected 
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off, than he was before. 


There is a curious irony in the situation. 
Fascisti was first organized, some nonths 
its stand as the of Com 
its forms. It announced itself as a great 
institution, to which members of all- political parties 
might belong, and it professed to have no other pur 

in view than the maintenance of law and order sand the 
securing of liberty and prosperity for the of Italy. 
Its success was remarkable. The Italian, naturally 


peace-loving and not at all inclined to. revolution, was 


“tired of the excesses and dictation of the Socialists, and 
welcomed anything that promised him relief. Large 
numbers of university students and returned ‘soldiers 


enrolled themselves in the ranks of the Faseisti, and the 


war on Socialism began in grim earnest, Tt was a 
warfare based.on a dangerous Policy. an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for à tooth.“ If the Communists 
bombed a theater, the Fascisti promptly replied by burn- 
ing the office of a Socialist newspaper or attacking a 
Socialist club. At first, however, the Fascisti acted, 
more or less, on the defensive. Moreover, they were 


4 very faré from confining their activities to attacking 


‘Socialists and Communists, for they drew up a most 


useful program, and set about assisting ably: in the 


national work of rehabilitation. 

The war on Socialism, however, ede their 
chief objective, and it was, it cannot be doubted. 
largely because he counted upon the Fascisti to turn the 
scale against the Socialists that Mr. Giolitti, last May, 
decided in favor of a general election. How far they 
might have done as Mr. Giolitti-hoped, if they had con- 
tinued to pursue the same comparatively anodetate policy 
with which they set out, it is difficult to say. But the 
fact is that, during the election campaign, the’ Fascisti 
got entirely out of hand. They attacked Roman Catholic 
meetings, raided Liberal constituencies, and generally 
created such a turmoil throughott the country that .a 
strong reaction set in against them. The result was that 
the Roman Catholics and the Socialists succeeded at the 
general election, quite beyond their wildest hopes, and 
Mr. Giolitti was left no better off, but considerably worse 


Neither was this all. Shortly after the general dio 


tion the Fascisti committed another bluhder, through, 


their leader, Mr. Benito Mussolini, by refusing to attend 
the inaugural meeting of the new Parliament, on the 
grounds that the Fascisti were republicans, and that they 
could not, therefore, have any part or lot in any royal 
ceremonials. Now it is safe to say that this announce- 
ment that the Fascisti were republicans was the first the 
vast majority of Fascisti had ever heard of it. At any 
rate, Mr. Mussolini’s declaration was promptly followed 
by a large number of resignations. from the party and 
by vigorous dissensions in many quarters. From every 
point of view the move constituted the gravest possible 
political blunder. Republicanism is hot a vital force in 
Italian politics. The Socialists are much more interested 


in domestic reform than in any revolutionary changes in 


govermnent, and include in their ranks many stanch roy- 
alists. The Fascisti organization can never hope to regain 
its position as a driving force so long as it continues to 
exact something very like a profession of republicanism 
from its members. / 


A National Conservatory 


THE proposal of Philander P. Claxton, who recently 
retired after nearly ten years service as United States 
Commissioner of Education, that a National Conserva- 
tory of Music be established m Washington, is attracting 
widespread attention, and doubtless will receive consid- 
erable support from those who have observed and de- 
plored the lack of ready assistance for young Americans 
of exceptional talent who are struggling for a musical 
education. 

At present thete are two main sources of aid for 
such students, individual patrons of the arts and 
scholarships in the private conservatories and in the 


. colleges. 


Neither of these sources is adequate, Of the two, 
the protége plan is the more open to criticism. To begin 
with, it is, of necessity, very limited in its scope. There 


are few persons who have both the means and the dis- 


crimination to permit them wisely to financé the early 
stages of a musical career. There is a large possibility 
that the money will not be spent. to the best advantage. 
Then, it is by no means certain that such benefactors 
will be entirely urimoved by personal considerations in 
the choice of the beneficiary, or by personal preference in 
the outline and details of the course of study. Finally, 
there is grave danger that the artistic result of the venture 
may be overshadowed, and perhaps impaired, by the con- 
spicuous personality of the benefactor in the background. 

The shortcomings of the scholarship method are less 
numerous and less serious. Perhaps the only funda- 
mental difficulty with it is that the endowment is usually 
so restricted as to be available to a comparatively few 


of the many students who may need its benefits. Gener- 


ally, several special qualifications, apart from musical 
talent, are required of applicants; the income frequently 
covers only a small part of the student's expenses, and 
as a rule no provision is made for the transportation and 
maintenance of those who’ might be drawn from remote 
sections. 

As Mr. Claxton points out, present conditions make 
the attainment of education in music more difficult than 
in most other branches of study. The student of lan- 
guages or of the natural sciences may readily receive 
free instruction, either through scholarships in endowed 
institutions, or at state universities. But the student of 
music finds few openings for the development of his 
gifts, except at the cost of additional fees. 

It may be that this apparent neglect of music arises 
from the fact that it is not considered one of the practical 
arts. Vet, as Mr. Claxton says, Like all the great 
fundamental arts—literature, painting, and sculpture— 
music arises. out of the hearts and minds of the le, 
who, if they have not understanding at least have feeling 
for that which is best.” But while the masses of — 
people can learn to appreciate music, there are com- 
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The question then arises shoe this can be accom- 


plished. Mr. Claxton's advocacy of a national conserva- 
tory in the national capital unquestionably has a strong 
appeal. As he remarks; it is Coubfful if all the states 
could ‘provide such institutions. In some of them the 


number of possible students is not large enough to justify 
the expenditure. In the more populous, it might seem - 


questionable whether wisdom would counsel state com- 
petition with private institutions of high standing al- 
ready long in existence. Hence his: proposal that the 
undertaking be on a national basis, with tuition free and 
living either free or provided at a minimum cost, ap- 
pears, on the face of it, to offer the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

The cost of such a conservatory might be defrayed 
either by the public Treasury or by private gifts, or by 
both. It would certainly be essential. to provide a fund 
sufficient to insure the best equipment and the highest 
teaching ability. This probably could be done on a 
permanent basis only by at least partial governmental aid. 

And here, of course, arises the first obstacle. For 
the present, at least, the watchword in Congress is econ- 
omy. Every proposal for new expenditure is looked on 
with disapproval by an Administration which has under- 
taken to reduce the cost of government. Yet it is cer- 
tainly arguable that a people, 93 per cent of whose taxes 
go to pay for wars, has a right to demand, if it desires, 
that a few millions of dollars be taken from this and de- 
voted to this cultural need. 

There is one possible objection to the plan which Mr. 
Claxton does not mention, but which will inevitably be 


advanced ‘against any proposal for a governmental insti- . 


tution of any kind, and that is the usual argument against 
bureaucracy, or political administration. The apprehen- 
sion of bureaucracy is stronger probably in the United 
States, where scarcely any public service but the post 
office is conducted by the government, than in Europe. 
where, in some countries, the railroads, the telephone 
system, and other services also are so operated. But_after 
giving this objection its due weight, the fact remains that 
a national conservatory would probably meet, in some 
dégree at least, a need that is not likely to be met in any 
other way thus far proposed. 


Herat Editorial Notes 


Members of the graduating classes of the University 


of “Michigan were told by Sir Auckland Geddes, British 


Ambassador to the United States, that-upon them rests 
the great responsibility of “‘aiding the less educated to 
grasp the great conception of peace.” it might well be 
inquired, if the aim of modern education is to instill and 
inculcate à finer and broader conception of 1 why 
so much time and effort, to ng of money; is ex- 
the young men in the arts of warfare?: Education cer- 
tainly cannot be both true and false.. If the British states- 
man-scholar is right, the curriculums of some of the great 
colleges will apparently have to be revised. 


Ir HAS become almost a regular thing for the men 
of the fire stations in large cities, on sultry summer days, 
to open thé fire hydrants in certain streets of the tenement 
districts, for the sake. of allowing the juvenile populace 
to enjoy gamboling in the flood. At one of the New 
York City stations of late, the men have kept the water 
flowing for this purpose from.g o' clock in the morning 
until dusk. Twelve hours of continuous water frolic 
must go far to keep the childreh of the neighborhood al- 
most as cool as they could be if bathing at Coney Island. 
But what a waste of water! There must be enough escap- 
ing from that one hydrant to provide good shower baths 
for two or three times the number of children, if only it 
Why not pro- 
vide the firemen with sprinklers, having hydrant attach- 
ments? 


Drscussto is going on relative to the advisability of 
stricter regulation of the sale of firearms to individuals 
in the United States. Persons of peaceable dispositions 
and honest intentions have little desire to carry weapons; 
they would hesitate to employ them against their fellow- 
men even in self-defense. There are hundreds of 
thousands of homes in the United States in which fire- 
arms are never kept. It is urged by many that house- 
holds should contain arms. The proper course to pursue 
is to prevent evil-disposed persons from having firearms, 
and it would appear that the surest way would be to call 
in revolyers and other property of this nature, and to 
allow none to be sold without the rigid enforcement of 
laws designed to guard the safety of the public and the 
security of its possessions. 


THE trustees of the city of Roseville, California, have 
clearly no eye for art. At first, it may seem as if they 
were justified in refusing permission to a certain adver- 
tising firm to erect billboards within the city limits. But 
then these were no ordinary billboards—at least, so the 
advertising firm declared. _ They were, in fact, “beautiful 

Is, real works of art.” Yet the city trustees refused. 
Vorse and worse, the women of Placer County, in which 
Roseville is situated, have banded themselves together to 
prevent the erection of any more billboards in 1 
County, whether in the form of “beautiful panels” 
otherwise. It seems strange, but then some people are 
notoriously ‘blind to their privileges. 


No pouBT many people will agree, because of experi- 
ence, with the recent statement of a textile chemist, that 
America must soon have “pure cloth laws” on parallel 
lines with the pure food laws, because the quality of ma- 
terials used in the weaving of textiles has become so 
varied and subject to adulteration. Modern machines haye 
made it possible to give to the customer imitation wool 
which appears well for a few days, till it is subjected to 

a shower or a little wear. Just as a man wants to know 
how much, if any, glucose there is in his purchased mar- 
malade, so he wishes and has a right to know how much 
wood fiber or cotton there is in his “woolen” suit. 
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